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MAX-rLANCK-INSTITUT  FÜR  GESCHICHTE 


D  -  3400  GÖTTINGEN 


,  18.3.1977 

HERMANN-FOGK-WKO  H  " 

POSTFACH  st9  Sab/Klp 

TELSFON  S4021 


Dear 


^     George  Mosse  is  approaching  Lis  si:x.tieth  birthday  and  is  consider- 
ing retiring  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  sornewhere  aroi:md  that 
date.  It  is  time  to  think  about  putting  together  a  i'estschrift  from 
his  students.  We  see  it  as  an  opportvmity  to  express  o\ir  thanks  to 
George  in  some  small  way  for  all  he  has  done  for  us,  to  honor  him  and 
to  present  him  with  examples  of  our  very  best  work.  Hopefully,  the 
Festschrift  could  be  a  collection  of  articles  with  real  methodological 
and/or  substantive  significance. 

There  are  32  of  us  with  a  rather  clear  division  between  modern  and 
early  modern  history.  While  most  of  us  did  some  kind  of  intellectual 
history  under  his  direction,  many  have  been  doing  social  history  in 
the  past  several  years.  We  think  it  is  important  that  the  Festschrift 
have  some  sort  of  thematic  unity  -  both  to  enhance  its  possibilities 
for  publication  and  to  make  the  volume  as  a  whole  a  significant  con- 
tribution. Along  these  lines  we  think  of  the  success  that  Holborn's 
Festschrift  has  enjoyed.  In  general  the  analysis  of  popular  ideas  has 
been  central  to  George's  work.  Some  of  his  students  have  used  this 
as  a  point  of  departure  fpr  analyzing  popular  "culture"  in  a  broader, 
anthropological  or  sociological  sense  of  the  word.  Others  have  cen- 
tered their  work  on  European  intellectuals  who  have  been  concerned 
with  analyzing  the  nature  of  structure  of  social  forces  and  social 
change.  Perhaps  the  Festschrift  could  be  thematically  organized 
around  ihe^e  two  departures  from  George's  own  work  with  a  title,  like 
Essays  in  European  Culture  and  Society. 

Would  those  of  you  who  wish  to  contribute  to  a  Festschrift  contact 
one  of  the  three  people  below  with  a  provisional  description  of  what 
you  might  write  and  what  kind  of  time  deadline  you  might  be  able  to 
meet.  We  would  also  very  much  like  to  get  your  ideas  on  how  the  book 
should  be  organized. 

Seymour  Drescher 
Dept.  of  History 
University  of  Pittsb\irgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1^260 

David  Sab e an 

Max-Planck- Institut  für  Geschichte 
3400  Göttingen  /  BRD 
Postfach  619 

Allan  Sharlin 

Office  of  population  Research 
21  Prospect  Avenue 
Princeton  University 

Princeton,  N.J.  08^40  ^ 

lours  sincerely, 
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P.S.      It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ask  each  prospective  contributor 
to  suggest  two  subjects.  That  way  the  problem  of  coining  up  with  one 
or  two  overarching  themes  will  be  made  simpler.  We  also  want  to  compose 
a  short  list  o£  friends,  students  who  have  done  a  substantial  amount 
of  work  with  George  but  were  not  technically  his  doctoral  students  and 
people  who  have  collaborated  on  books  with  him,  etc.  Please  give  us 
any  suggestions  you  might  have. 


MAX-PLANGK-INSTITUT  FÜR  GESCHICHTE 


D  -  340U  GÖTTINGEN 

HERMANN-FOGE-WEG  11 
POSTFACH  619 
TELEFON  54021 


21  Earch  1977 


Dear  3y, 


Thanks  for  your  letter.     I  still  have  not  received  the 
other  two  you  sent.     Pitt  is  probahly  savinp:  money  by  not 
sending  on  any  mf^il.     Rollo  has  aprreed  to  taVe  the  house  for 
another  year,  so  there  is  no  nrotolem  for  us  on  that  score. 
Wnen  and  where  will  you  he  in  3urope,     I  have  no*  immediate 
■Dlans  to  be  anywhere  besides  here  this  summer. 


list 


Here  i.s  the  letter  to  he  sent  out.     You  can  copy  it 
or  have  a  fresh  one  on  Pitt  letterhead  dooH  for  you.     I  think 
the  easiest  thing-  is  if  we  each  take  rouehly  10  people  on 
the  list.     Would  you  send  the  letter  to  everyone  on  the  li 
I  sent  you  from  Burton  Pines  to    Daniel  Toft.     Once  we  get 
responses,  we  can  go  into  the  next  stage  of  contacting  a 
publisher,  etc.    Please  keep  a  copy  of  every  letter  sent  to 
you  and  send  a  copy  to  me  and  to  Sharlin.    We  have  a  ^ery 
real  problem  of  netting  things  mixed  up  by  handling  things 
through  the  mail.     I  suggest  that  this  stage  should  take  to 
around  August. 

Be  good. 


•David  M  Abshire 

Chatrman  CjI  the  Cenler 

'Nathaniel  Samuels 
Chairman  Exftuii«'  ■  

SENIOR  STAFF 

'Rays  Cime 
Executive  Director  o\  Siuilies 

"Arnos  A  Jordan,  Jr 
Executive  Oirecii  '  Re^i'un  i's  Pn-cjMitis 

'Alvin  J  Collrell 
Oifeclof  et  Heseäfch 

Louis  H  Bean 
Sevinc  Carlson 
Chester  A.  Crocker 
Jules  Davids 
Roger  W  Fonlame 
Gayle  DurhdiTi  Hanridh 
Penelope  Hanland-Thunberg 
Robert  A  Kilmarx 
Francis  X  Murray 
Kenneth  A  Myers 
Dimitn  K  Sirmes 
M,  Jon  Vöndracek 

RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

'Walter  Laqueur 
Chairman 

Raymond  F  Mikesell 

Co-Croirman 
Karl  Brunner 
Karl  Garsiens 
Karl  H  Cerny 
Peter  Corterier 
W.  Phillips  Davison 
Curt  Gasteyger 
William  Griffith 
Edmund  A  Gutlion 
Pierre  Hassner 
John  Holmes 
Daoed  Joesoef 
Bernard  Lewis 
Laurence  W  Marlin 
Klaus  Mehnert 
Alec  Nove 
William  V  O  Brien 
Robert  A  Scalapmo 
Hugh  Seton-Watson 
Andrew  Shonfield 
S  Fred  Singer 
Jun  Tsunoda 
Richard  L  Walker 
Don  Wallace.  Jr. 
Robert  E  Ward 
Stanislaw  Wasowski 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Roberta  Wohlstetter 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
'Frederick  Seitz 

Chai'man  Advisory  Board 

'Frank  Stanton 

Vce  Chairmari.  Advisory  Board 

Sen  Howard  H  Baker.  Jr 

'William  J  Baroody.  Sr 
Sen  Lloyd  Bentsen 
Rep  Richard  Bölling 
Harold  Bradley  S.J. 
Carter  L  Burgess 
Arleigh  Burke 
Horace  Busby 
Leo  Cherne 
•T.  Byron  Collins,  S.J. 
'Kenneth  M.  Crosby 
'Thomas  B.  Curtis 
'Henry  A  Dudley 
•Joseph  S  Farland 
Rep-  Dante  B  Fascell 
W  H,  Krome  George 
Rita  E  Haur.er 
'Donald  G  Herzberg 
Martin  Hillenbrand 
Daniel  W  Hofgren 
Sen  Hubert  H  Humphrey 
'Peter  F  Krogh 
Ernest  S  Lee 
'Morris  I  Letbman 
Hobart  Lewis 
Leonard  H  Marks 
Jamus  S  McLXinnell 
R  Daniel  McMichael 
Thomas  Meloy 
'Thomas  H  Moorer 
'Thomas  J  Murnn 
Martha  Muse 
Sen  Sam  Nunn 
Sen  Claiborne  Pell 
Ralph  A  Pfeiffer,  Jr. 
Rep  John  J  Rhodes 
Sen  Wiliiairi  V  Roth,  Jr 
Adolph  W  Schmidt 
F  Ritter  Shumway 
Gerard  C  Smith 
John  M  Steeves 
John  R,  Stevenson 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau 
John  W  Tuthill 
Rep  AI  Llllman 
Richard  W  Wheeler 
Rep  Bob  Wilson 
Rep  Clement  J.  Zablocki 

'Mambsr  Executive  CommiReo 
ADMINISTRATION: 


The  Center  for  Strategie  and  International  Studies 


Georgetown  University  /  1800  K  Street  /  Washington  DC  20006  /  Telephone  202/833-8595 
COUNSELORS  TO  THE  CENTER  Csbie  Addrsss:  CENSTRAT 

Henry  A  Kissinger 
Robert  J.  Hente,  S.J. 


29  March  1977 

Seymour  Drescher 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

Dear  Professor  Drescher, 

I've  just  received  David  Sabean*s  letter  proposing  a 
Festschrift  for  George  Mosse ,   and  I  think  it's  an  excel- 
lent idea.     You  can  certainly  count  on  something  from 
me . 

Since  my  work  has  been  mostly  about  fascism,   and  since 
I've  been  involved  in  a  vic(bous  debate  with  the  likes 
of  Denss  Mack  Smith  about  the  applicability  of  general 
models  to  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  I'd  like  to  do  something 
about  the  interpretations  of  fascism,  and  George's  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.     My  essay  would  focus  more  on 
Italian  fascism  than  on  German  Natmonal  Socialism,  which 
should  help  round  out  the  volume ;     I  expect  that  others 
will  want  to  write  about  Nazis.     In  essence,    I  will  want 
to  examine  "cultural"  interpretations  of  fascism,  with 
George's  put  in  particular  em|ihasis.     I"ll  be  able  to 
cite  a  book-length  interview  that  I  did  with  him  in 
Rome  last  year. 

Ii   this  isn't  acceptable,    then  I  could  do  something  on 
D'Annunzio  and  the  question  of   the  origins  of  modern 
mass  movements .     I  ha ve  a  book  coming  ou i    next  month 
about  it  (The  First  Duce;     D'Annunzio  at  illume ^  Johns 
Hopkins  Press) • 

I  could  expect  to  have  something  by  the  early  Fall. 

Best  wishes,   and  please  get  back  to  me. 

Yours, 


^(JLa — . 


Michael  Ledeen 


Christa  D.K  DanUler  /  John  H.  Bemaid  /  Judith  de M  Berson / Lyn  Bickel  /  J  Charles  Curran / Ethel  W. Eanet / Etta  S. Pollock / Elise  M. Thoren /  Stanley  L. Wagenhelm  /  Qavid  A. Wendt  / Dean  Q.  While 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

BOULDER.  COLORADO    6030  9 

April  5,  1977 


lEPANTMENT  OF  HISTORV 


Profcßsor  David  Sabean 
Max-Planck-Institut  für  Geschichte 
,3^00  G6ttinp;en/  BRD 
Postfach  619 


Dear  David: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  10».    I  was  quite  surprised,  and  more  than  a  little  hit 
saddened    to  hear  that  George  Mosse  is  thinking  .i  ret.rLg  around  the  reJa^velJ  early 
age  of  60.    For  the  sake  of  those  as  yet  unexposed  to  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  to 
the  seemingly  unplunibable  depths  of  his  knowledge.  I  hope  that  he  decides  otherwise. 
However,  whatever  the  case,  a  Festschrift  in  his  honor  is  certainly  in  order. 

A.  you  no  doubt  also  realize,  a  Festschrift  consisting  of  the  writings  of  all  32  former 
students  would  probably  be  somewhat  unwieldy  (and  no  doubt,  unpublishable).    So.  I  Oppose 
that  xt  must  be  assumed  that  not  all  potential  contributions  could  be  accepted!    However  1 
do  think  that  all  of  George's  former  students  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  submit  pieces  foi 
the  proposed  Festschrift.    Most  certaxnly.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  ^ 

As  of  late,  I  have  been  concerned  with  several  problems.    One  of  these  involves  psychohistorv 
ax^ci    in  vxew  of  George's  perhaps  justified    suspicions  regarding  this  fields thifapproach 
n^ust  be  disregarded  at  once.    However.  I  am  also  very  much  interested  in  th^  role 
Ideology  in  German  National  Socialism  and  have  recently  completed  a  research  trie  to 
Europe  during  the  course  of  which  much  valuable  (or  potentia.ij  such)  materials  were 
collected.    Thus,  if  you  think  it  appropriate.  I  would  be  happy  to  write  a^  essay  concerned 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  historiographical  value  of  ideoLgy  i^  I^y^ubst^tive 
analysis  of  the  National  Socialist  .ove.ent.      This  would  be  in  farge  ^asu^e  c^^e^ned 

In  ^^JP°"di°f  to  (and  at  times  complementing)  the  works  of  such  people  as  Merkl,  Fest 
and  Buchhex..  and    being  based  upon  research  that  I  have  undertaken  very  recently,  would  be 
oragmal    If  nothing  else.    This,  of  course,  would  take  some  time.    However,  if  iou  are 
interested  in  my  proposal,  why  don't  you  suggest  a  time  deadline?    I  suppose  that  I  could 
complete  an  essay  of  the  nature  suggested  in  a  matter  of  six  months  or  so.  or  in  a  year 
depending  on  the  needs  of  those  involved  in  the  enterprise.  ^  -l«  a  year. 

In  Tiew  of  the  fact  that,  as  you  point  out,  George's  students  can  be  clearly  divided  between 
those  involved  in  modern  history  and  those  working  in  the  field  of  early  modert  history  I 
think  that  the  Festschrift,  Essays  in  European  Culture  and  Society,  should  bHivided  "^* 
Uei^i^L^^r  within  each  general  division,  there  could  be  secondary 

ones  along  the  lines  separating  essays  concerned  with  popular  culture,  historiographical 
|concern8.  social  criticism,  and  so  forth.    At  any  rate,  this  is  an  alternative.  ^''^^^''^'^^ 

'here  have  been  several  individuals  whcfvGeorge  has  mentioned  as  being  of  value  in  his  work 
knot  exactly  collaborators,  to  be  sure).     These  are:  Andre' Martinson!,  Michael  J^deen. 
t  ^''^i"*'^'         ^^^1  Weiner.     Those  are  mentioned  in  the  "Acknowledgments"  of  several 

ooks  and  George  often  has  spoken  to  me  about  these  people.      I  think  that  the  following 
mdividualB  did  a  fair  amount  of  work  with  George:    Robert  Dreher  (location  unknown) 

hiv!\^^°''^?u^*''°H"*^»         Stanley  Zucker  (University  of  Southern  Illinois).  Ihere 
ust  have  been  others  of  course,  but  I  don't  know  of  them.  ""-ls/.  xnere 
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I  just  noticed  that  you  want  each  prospective  contributor  to  submit  two  subjects*    I  already 
have  given  you  the  one  on  the  role  of  ideology  in  National  Socialism.    Another  one  could 
concern  a  subject  of  somewhat  greater  interest  to  George — the  religious  elements  of 
National  Socialism.    This  also  would  be  based  to  a  large  extent  on  new  materials.  However, 
1  have  done  less  work  on  this  up  to  now,  so  I  cannot  be  more  specific. 

I  well  remember  our  meeting  in  New  York  in  I968.    Among  other  things  we  discussed  the 
äiong  legs  of  Englishwomen  that  were  being  revealed  by  the  then  ubiquitous  miniskirt. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  gone  through  a  divorce  (before  that  happened,  my  ex-*wife  and  I 
had    produced  another  child),  been  remarried,  have  published  some  stuff  (  have  had  even 
more  rejected)  and  am  now  a  so-called  "Pull"  (sic)  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.      I  have  become  more  interested  in  psychohistory  and  in  the  role  of  ideology 
in  histurxugraphical  analysis.     However,  a  basic  interest  in  Gennan  Expressionism  in  the 
plastic  arts  has  continued.     That  is  about  all  that  I  have  time  to  put  down  at  the  moment. 
Please  tell  me  what  you  have  been  up  to.    I  would  very  (Buch  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  this  subject  and  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Festschrift.        With  all  good  wishes 


Sincerely  yours $ 


V  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


The  City  Ufiiversity  of  New  York 

445  W^est  ^9th  Street,  \t  w  York,  .V.  Y.  10Ü19 

212  489-3183 

Mr.  Allan  Sharlln 

Office  of  Population  Research 

Princeton  University 

21  Prospect  Avenue 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Dear  Allan, 


Department  of  History 
April  6,  1977 


Many  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  participate  in 
Mosse's  Festschript.     I  would  be  delighted  to  contribute 
an  essay. 

I  have  two  in  mind.     The  first  is  on  the  social, 
ideological,  and  aesthetic  foundations  of  the  French 
People's  Theater  movement,  I895  to  1904--the  first  twentieth- 
century  attempt  to  create  a  qualitative  form  of  theatrical 
fare  for  the  urban  working  classes;  the  first  significant 
experiment  in  engaged  literature  after  the  Dreyfus  Affair; 
one  of  the  first  cultural  movements  which  drifted  close  to 
the  organized  French  (and  international)  Socialist  movement. 
The  second  is  on  Marxism  and  Anti-fascism  in  the  1930'sj 
specifically  an  analysis  of  the  perception  of  fascism  by 
French  Marxist  intellectuals  such  as  Paul  Nizan,  Henri 
Lejebvre,  Georges  Freldmann,  Georges  Politzer,  Daniel 
Guerin;  and  an  interpretation  of  the  role  which  anti-fascism 
played  in  the  French  Communist  and  Socialist  Parties  in 
the  formation  of  Popular  Front  coalitions.     In  short,  I 
would  like  to  examine  the  theory  and  practice  of  anti- 
fascism,  see  how  it  was  both  a  cement  and  an  obstacle 
in  the  crisis  ridden  1930 's.     (I  gave  a  preliminary  draft 
of  this  paper  before  Haupt 's  seminar  at  the  Ecole  Pratique 
des  Hautes  Etudes  In  April,  1975). 

The  title  Essays  in  European  Culture  and  Society  seems 
extremely  appropriate.     From  a  self-interested  point  of  view, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  volume  slanted  in  the  direction 
of  cultural  history  and  the  social  history  of  ideas--wlth 
some  of  Mosse's  students  making  a  strong,  non-defensive 
case  for  the  value  of  these  methods.    Do  let    me  know  the 
scope,  length,  and  date  for  the  essays  (25  pages?).  I 
could  have  something  for  the  collection  by  September  1,  1977 
but  January  1  would  be  better  for  me. 

I  hope  tha.t  all  is  well  with  you  and  your  work. 

Cordially, 

P.S.  Two  friends  who  should  be  consulted ,^nd  perfe^ps  asked  to 
contribute;     Steve  Leberstein  (former  student)  and  Bob  Nye. 


17  Acorn  Lane 

Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  11790 

9  April  1977  s'/it-ySZ-SJ/^ 

Professor  Seymour  Drescher 

Department  of  History 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  is*,  15260 

Dear  Seymour, 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  David  Sabean's  letter  about  putting  together 
a  Festschrift  for  George  Mosse.    Dick  Soloway  had  told  me  at  the  AHA 
meeting  in  Washington  that  George  was  not  well  and  was  thinking  of  an 
early  retirement. 

T  should  like  to  contribute  an  essay  to  the  Festschrift,     I  have  been 
reading  and  thinking  this  winter  about  the  problems  which  historians 
face  when  they  try  to  utilize  art  in  the  writing  of  history.     I  gave  a 
short  paper  at  the  AHA  and  a  colloquium  in  the  history  department  here 
at  SUNY/Stony  Brook  along  these  lines.    I  find  myself  grappling  anew 
with  some  of  the  problems  we  discussed  in  the  winter  of  1956  in  George 
sejminar.     I  think,  therefore,  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  topic 
for  a  Festschrift.     The  essay  will  be  an  aauiysis  of  assumptions  which 
plague  historians  trying  to  deal  with  art  and  possible  aprroaches  to 
integrate  art  into  the  study  of  history.     Since  this  is  a  broad  method- 
ological topic,  I  trust  it  will  fit  into  the  theme  of  European  Culture 
and  Society. 

I  would  be  comfortable  with  a  deadline  in  the  fall.    If  necessary,  I 
could  probably  meet  an  earlier  one. 

I  shall  be  in  Stony  Brook  until  the  end  of  June.    After  July  1,  my  address 
will  again  be:       6l4  Kieffer  St. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  44691 

You  asked  about  other  students  of  George.    J^ve  you  contacted  David 

Schoenbaum?     He  is  coming  to  visit  us  this'^ekend;     he  has  a  year  off 

from  the  Univelrsity  of  Iowa  and  is  spending  it  at  the  Maval  War  College^  ^ 

Sincerely  yours,  "^^^^z^^Vö^ 


Beth  Irwin  Lewis 


UNIVERSlfY     OF  TORONTO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
TORONTO,  CANADA  MSS  lAl 

April  11,  1977 

Professor  David  Sabean 
J5ax-Planck-Institut  für  Geschichte 

3400  Göttingen,  West  Germany 
Postfach  619 

Dear  David, 

I  will  be  happy  to  contribute  to  a  Pestschrift  for  George  Messe« 
My  first  topic  would  be  an  article  tentatively  entitled  "The  Preac u  r 
and  his  Audience  in  Sixteenth-Ck^ntury  Italy,*'     This  would  be  a  content 
analysis  of  soroe  example s  of  Catholic  sermons  and  devot i onal  literature • 
Despite  the  vast  quantity  of  such  literature,   it  has  been  hardly 
touched  by  scholars  and  not  at  all  in  English,     Obviously  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sermons  and  devotional  literature  is  doctrine,  sacra- 
ments, Scripture,  moral  exhortation,  and  so  on*    But  the  mix  of  these, 
the  style,  the  omissions  (nothing  on  vn.tches,  very  little  on  the  devil, 
for  example),  the  comments  on  everyday  life  and  society  are  sometimes 
quite  interesting.     The  analysis  would  serve  as  a  springboard  for 
some  comments  on  Henaissance  and  Counter  Reformation* 

The  second  topic  would  be  an  essay  on  moral  censorship  in  Counter 
Reformation  Italy,   specifically  why  and  how  (with  examples)  the  Congre- 
gations of  the  Index  and  Inquisition  banned  and  expurgated  **dirty  books." 
The  period  v:ould  be  c.  15^4  to  c.  1600.     The  article  would  be  based 
on  some  new  material  that  I  found,  but  did  not  use  in  The  Roman  Inqui- 
sition and  the  Venetian  Press* 

I  assume  that  you  will  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience 
whether  the  Festschrift  will  go  forward,  which  topic  you  would  like, 

the  desired  length  oi  individual  contributions,  and  the  timetable* 
I  would  like  about  twelve  months  to  do  the  article.     Ky  experience 
with  Festschriften  (having  contributed  to  two)  is  that  the  contributors 
are  asked  to  hurry  and  get  their  contributions  in  by  a  certain  date, 
and  then  the  actual  publication  takes  two  or  three  years  longer  than 
expected* 


Best  of  luck  in  putting  together  the  Festschrift.  It  is  an\oppor- 
tunity  to  express  what  his  teaching  and  scholarly  example  meant  to  us* 

Yours  sincerely, 
Paul  Grendler 
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Morality  and  Authority  In  Italian  Coonter-Refornation  Preaohlng 

Paul  F*  Orendler 

This  is  a  study  of  how  preachers  and  writers  tried  to  teach  the 
newy  stricter  morality  of  the  Counter  Heformationy  o«  1350-  c.  1600. 
Before  this  era^  Italian  Renal Bsanoe  vemaoular  literature  tended  to 
criticize  church  and  churchmen  and  to  mock  rellfrious  and  civil  author- 
ity.    The  mission  of  the  Counter  Reformation  preacher  and  author  of 
religious  tracts  was  to  restore  respect  for  authority;  indeed,  the 
basic  pattern  of  Counter  Reformation  culture,  the  "political  aynibcl" 
of  the  time,  was  the  hierarchy  of  church  and  state*    The  way  In  which 
various  preachers  and  writers  performed  their  task  is  examined*  But 
there  was  a  second  element  as  welli    the  preacher  or  teacher's  own 
relouflonshlp  to  «ithorlty  and  the  oonseguenoes  when  he  misinterpreted 
**8ymbol"  and  authority,  i«e«,  when  he  preached  morality  to  authority* 

Outline 

Background  -  the  difference  between  Renaissance  Italy  and  Tridentine  Italy 

Statement  of  the  meaning  of  authority  and  morality 

1.    Fra  Francesco  Panigarola  (1548-94),  the  most  famous  preacher  of 
the  period,  on  the  benefits  deriired  from  authority  (including  cen- 
sorship) in  a  strife-torn  world* 

2«    Orazio  ^mbardelli  and  Silvio  Antoniano,  two  eminent  Counter 
Beformation  pedagogues  (a  layman  and  a  clergyman)  on  the  importance 

of  morality. 

Preaching  and  practice 
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1.    ComparlBon  of  th«  first  edition  (1542)  and  revised  edition 
(1560)  of  Alessandro  Piocolonini ' s  Delia  institutions  morale, 
an  often-reprinted  guide  to  learning  and  life.    The  revised 
version  stresses  the  guidance  of  spiritual  leaders  and  tempers 
Renaissance  intellectual  freedom  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
morality. 

2«  The  expurgation  of  Castiglione*s  Courtier  (1584)  in  order  to 
prevent  mockery  of  authoritjr* 

3.    The  censorship  of  Giovanni  Maria  Verdizsotti's  poem  Jj 


monte  (l59l)  in  order  to  eliminate  criticism  of  the  "Tiran  di 
Spagna"  (Phillip  II)*    Based  on  Venetian  Inquisition  records. 
4«    The  perils  of  moralil^t    the  case  of  the  Franciscan  preacher 
vho  preached  civic  morality  to  the  Venetian  nohility  and  nas  banished 
(1584).    Based  on  \/enetian  and  Vatican  archival  materials. 

Conclusion 

With  the  exception  of  the  exiwrgation  of  Castiglione • s  Courtier, 
all  the  examples  are  my  discoveries  and  have  not  been  previously 
analyzed. 


.  ■ 
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i  Pi-imary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Renaissance  Venice,  I5OO-I65O 

Some'  of"  the  most  interesting  unanswered  questions  about  Ren?^ i s^-^.nce  Italy 
concern  the  educational  level  of  the  bulk  of  the  population*     Ho'^  much  schooling-  did 
dif  lerent  segments  of  the  population  receive?     What  did  they  "J earn?     How  many  were 
literate?     V/hat  kinds  of  books  did  women  own,  and  men  who  were  neither  nobles  nor  pro- 
fessionals?   What  intellectual  commonplaces  did  people  carry  with  them  as  a  result 
of  their  schooling?    We  know  a  great  deal  about  Renaissance  pedagogical  theory  and  the 
ideal  education,  but  we  know  very  little  about  the  reality,  because  Renaissance  cities 
lacked  educational  bureacracies  to  gather  records • 

In  the  summer  of  1976,  I  found  in  the  Archivio  della  Curia  Patriarcale  (the 
episcopal  archive)  in  Venice  a  package  of  professions  of  faith  given  by  Venetian 
schoolmasters  in  158?  in  response  to  the  papal  decree  demanding  that  all  teachers 

affirm  their  Catholicism  in  the  presence  of  the  local  bishop  of  his  representative. 
In  the  course  of  swearing  the  oath,   258  Venetian  teachers  answered  questions  about 
their  schools,  the  number  and  age  of  their  pupils,  the  texts  used  and,  sometimes, 
their  own  background.    These  dociunents  —  which  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  year  I587  — 
provide  detailed  local  information  about  pre-university  schooling  better  than  we  have 
for  any  other  Italian  city  and  possibly  for  any  European  city  of  this  period. 

With  these  documents  as  the  impetus,  I  have  initiated  a  monographic  study  of 
the  structure  and  content  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Renaissance  Venice. 
In  the  summer  of  1977 ^  I  continued  my  research  in  Venetian  archives  and  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  other  »Italian  cities,  finding  good  materials  in  Rome.     I  hope  to 

Boend  my  sabbatical  year  of  1978-79  continuing  my  work  in  Italy.     The  result  \rill  be 
a  book-length  study  of  Venetian  schools  with  a  chapter  on  Roman  schools  for  comparison. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  similarities  in  school  organization  and  the  universality  of 
some  textbooks,  I  expect  that  the  picture  of  Venetian  and  Roman  schools  will  have 
some  validity  for  other  Italian  cities*    The  chronological  starting  point  is  c»  I5OO, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  fifteenth-century  archival  daÖBments  and  because 
the  printing  press  revolutionized  the  availability  of  textbooks*    The  end  point  is 
about  1650,  because  in  the  seventeenth  century  city  governments  and  parents  eagerly 
passed  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  education  to  the  religious  orders.     By  I650  the 
religious  orders  had  largely  replaced  the  mix  of  state-supported,  private,  and  reli- 
gious schools  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance* 

The  tentative  plan  of  my  book  is  as  follows.    Chapter  One  will  survey  late 
medieval  and  early  Renaissance  Italian  schools.    This  will  be  based  on  the  numerous 
and,  sometimes  quite  good  studies  authored  by  Italian  scholars  c»  IÖ60  to  1914  in  the 
flush  of  national  unity*    I  have  read  about  half  of  these  secondary  works,  many  of 
which  are  available  only  in  Italy.    A  long  Chapter  Two  will  describe  the  structure  of 
Venetian  schools.    A  shorter  Chapter  Three  will  describe  Roman  schools;  the  material 
is  less  ample  than  for  Venice.     Chapters  Pour  through  Six  will  analy^^e  the  books  used 
in  the  schools,  and  try  to  relate  them  to  Renainsance  intellectual  themes.  Chapter 
Seven  vrill  assess  the  impact  of  schooling  on  society • 

Venetian  children  aged  5  "to  I8  studied  in  state,  private,  and  religious  schools 
A  Venetian  Senate  law  of  March  23>  1551»  established  that  the  state  would  pay  the 
salaries  of  6  grammar  masters  (one  for  each  of  the  six  sestieri  of  the  city)  and  4 
humanists  who  would  provide  free  education.    In  Rome  the  schoolmasters  of  the  dis- 
tricts (maestri  dei  rioni  ,  one  for  each  of  bhe  I4  rioni)  were  paid  by  the  city,  and 
were  obligated  to  teach  grati 3  poor  but  bright  children*    The  maestri  were  allowed  to 
chargo  other  pupils  fees  set  by  the  city  government.    These  state-supported  schools  in 
Venice  and  Rome  taught  only  a  minority  of  children,  but  served  is  educational  leader??. 
Their  masters  were  sometimes  men  of  intellectual  stature  (with  publications)  who  exer- 
cised a  vague  supervisory  role  over  private  teachers*    The  majority  of  children  in 
both  cities  attended  private  schools  financed  through  a  graduated  fee  system  set  by 
the  teachers*    Private  masters  taught  in  noble  households  or  ^et  up  neighborhood 
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schools  on  a  free  enterprise  basis.     Some  of  the  latter  xreve  large;  one  had  143  pupils 
and  several  teachers.    Church  schools  were  neivther  numerous  nor  significant  hefore 
Trent  (1564)»    J-'^uch  more  important  were  Schools  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Sunday  schools) 
vrhich  swept  across  Italy*    They  seem  to  have  taught  a  little  reading  and  writing  as 
well  as  the  catechism • 

Paradoxically,  while  the  Church  as  an  institution  did  not  olay  a  large  educa- 
'"tional  role  until  the  Counter  Reformation,   over  half  of  t.he  tf>achers  wpre  clergymen* 
Eate  medieval  communes,  and  the  governments  of  Venice  and  Home  I50O  to  I650,  exercised 
fairly  strong  lay  control  over  schools,  but  both  governments  and  parents  often  pre- 
ferred clergymen  as  teachers.    These  were  "independent"  clergymen*    They  seem  to  hava 
made  their  living  as  schoolmasters,  never  serving  in  a  parish,  but  moving  from  city  to 
city  as  freely  as  laymen*    Only  after  I6OO  did  the  Church  through  the  religious  orders 
(the  Jesuits  establishing  boarding  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,   the  Scolopi 
Fathers  setting  up  free  elementary  schools  for  the  poor)  assume  the  dominant  role 
characteristic  of  Italian  education  as  late  a3  the  early  twentieth  century.    Lay  teachers 
ranged  from  the  well-paid,  esteemed  friends  of  the  nobility  down  to  itinerant  drudges* 
I  hope  to  clarify  the  economic  status  of  the  lay  teachers  through  tax  records » 

With." the -documents  on  the  schools,  population  data,  and  other  records,  I  can 
estimate  the  percentage  of  school-age  children  attending  school,    My  preliminary  fi^re 
for  Venice  is  25-309^  for  the  boys,  1-5/^  for  ^irls,  with  substantial  v/iriations  accord- 
ing to  social  class.     I  have  not  done  enough  work  to  make  an  estimate  for  fiome*  With 
the  use  of  supplementary  data,  admittedly  impressionistic,  I  will  estimate  overall 
literacy  rates  for  Venice  and  discuss  book  ownership.    For  example,  from  the  records 
of  the  Procurator!  di  San  Marco  in  the  Venetian  state  archive,  one  finds  that  some  mas- 
ter w«9rkmen  wrote  out  their  bids  for  constiniction  projects,  others  signed  a  bid  pre- 
pared by  a  third  party,  while  others  made  a  mark»     With  the  use  of  the  Giudici  di  Peti— 
zion  inventories  of  the  g-oods  of  deceased  Venetians  (an  archival  source  that  I  have 
used  previously)  I  can  comment  on  book  ownership  of  some  male  Venetians.    This  past  sum- 
mer I  started  reading  the  Giudici  del  Proprio  inventories  of  the  dowries  of  girls  and 
widows^  noting  the  incidence  of  books*    This  voluminous  series  of  records  covers  the 
years  I5II  through  16^0.    It  should  enable  me  to  make  some  comments  on  the  very  difficult 
question  of  schooling  and  literacy  of  women. 

I  am  aware  of  the  complexities  in  studying  literacy:    the  difference  between 

knowing  how  to  read,  the  ability  to  write,  the  ability  to  write  only  one's  name,  and 
de.^roes  of  semi-literacy.     Similarly,  I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  of  extrapolating  from 
limited  evidence •     Space  limitations  also  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  list  the  works  of 
Cipoila,  Stone,  the  numerous  French  contributions,  etc*,  on  the  subject.    One  research 
technique  used  to  determine  limited  literacy  in  northern  Europe  is  not  available  to  me: 
newly  married  couples  were  not  inquired  to  sign  a  parish  register  in  Italy*  Approaching 
the  very  complex  question  of  literacy  from  several  directions  seems  the  best  ^mJ^ 

In  the  second  half  of  my  book,  I  will  study  the  content  of  education*    Just  as 
I  try  to  write  intellectual  history  from  archival  documents,  so  also  I  believe  that  one 
can    learn  a  great  deal  about  society  through  books*    Because  people  carry  with  them 

attitudes  and  commonplaces  learned  in  school,  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  comprehend  this 
intellectual  h'lgfrfige  and  to  relate  it  to  the  broader  milieu,     '^he  major  inadequacy  of 
many  studies  of  education  is  that  they  fail  to  p,nalyze  the  intellectual  content.  Even 
such  a  good  recent  work  as  0.  P.  Brizzi,  La  formaaione  della  c lasse  dirisrente  nel  Sei— 
Setteoento  (1976),  a  study  of  Jesuit  boarding  schools  in  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries^ 
doesn't  go  beyond  listing  the  texts.    Since  I  have  only  begun  this  part  of  my  study,  I 
can  more  easily  raise  questions  than  offer  conclusions* 
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Lower-level  schools  used  a  variety  of  vernacular  texts  that  combined  hlr.loTy 
and  moral  philosophy*     The  Fi ore  di  virtu  appeared  often.     Probably  written  in  the  early 
14th  century^  it  is  a  compendium  of  virtues  and  vices  illustrated  through  saints  and 
some  lay  figures.     It  is  heavily  Scholastic  in  structure.    Equally  common  was  the  Vita 
li  Aarelio  Imperadore  by  the  Spanish  humanist  and  bishop  Antonio  de  Gfuevara  (c. 

14bO-1544) .    It  contains  a  series  of  500-to-lOOO-word  essays  and  stories  heavily  classi- 
cal, humanistic,  and  secular  in  content.    Marcus  Aurelius  makes  a  speech  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  meets  an  enemy  on  the  battlefield,  or  illustrates  a  maxim  of  good  conduct.  In 
simplified  and  tidy  packages,  Guevara   uaa^<ut  humctnistic  moral  philosophy  with  a  coating 
of  classical  history.    Yet  the  juxtaposition  of  the  scholastic  Fiore  di  virtu  and  the 
humanist  Vita  di  Marco  AurelioYlmperadore  jars.    And  why  did  the  schoolmasters  of  Rep- 
ublican Venice  choose  a  Spanish  book  celebrating  the  deeds  of  a  Roman  emperor?    The  con- 
flict with  the  Venetian  ideology  of  republicanism  and  constitutionalism  seems  startling 
to  this  modem  reader.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  ±1  with  contemporary  eyes. 

A  variety  of  vernacular  religious  books  were  used,   some  wellknown  (the  Iniita- 
tion  of  Christ  of  Thomas  ä  Kempis,  for  example),  others  obscure.    Particularly  impor- 
tant are  the  catechisms  used  in  the  Schools  of  Christian  Doctrine;  those  that  I  have 
located  are  simple  and  dignified*    They  both  contrast  with  and  complement  the  collec- 
tions of  seraons.  so  full  of  rethorical  fireworks  that  the  Venetian  presses  churned  out» 
The  religxous  Docks  used  in  the  schools  are  a  mix  of  standard  medieval  fare  and  the 
devotio  moderna  of  fifteenth-century  northern  Europe*     Cne  finds  some  contemporary  Jesuit 
worlcs,  but  not  many^     l'  am  a  little  surprised  and  intrigued  to  see  the  devotio  moderna 
exercising  such  influence  in  Italy. 

"When  the  schoolmasters  taught  "grammatica  e  humanita**  (Latin  grammar  and  the 
gtudia  humanitatis)  to  older  pupils,  they  focused  on  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Vergil,  and 
other  classical  authors  secondarily.    For  grammar,  they  used  Donatus  as  well  as  the 
modernus:    Juan  Luis  Vives'  Linguae  Latinae  exercitatio  (very  popular),  the  works  of 
Battista  Ouarino  and  Lorenzo  Valla,  the  grammar  of  Jesuit  Emanuele  Alvaro,  and  some 
from  northern  jSurope.    In  Rome  an  itinerant  musician  claimed  that  he  had  invented  an 
infallible  system  to  make  Latin  grammar  easy,  and  persuaded  the  authorities  to  try  it 
out  in  the  state  schools.     (Alas,  my  ]o'wn,;Latin  teachers  knew  nothing  of  his  method.) 

Burckhardt  opined  a  century  a^o  that  Renaissance  humanism  was  the  culture  of 

the  elite,  while  the  population  3remained  mired  in  medievalism.    This  clearly  isn't  so» 
My  limited  research  suggests  that  medieval  and  Renaissance  books  co-^existed  in  Venetian 
primary  and  secondary  schools*    This  merits  further  investigation* 

During  my  sabbatical  year  of  1978-79,  I  wish  to  continue  my  work  on  this  pro- 
ject,    I  will  spend  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  i'lorence  because  the  National  Central 
Library  there  has  the  best  collection  of  the  sixteenth-century  printed  materials  that 
I  need  to  locate  and  read*    Indeed,  I  was  disappointed  at  how  little  the  Marciana 
library  of  Venice  contained.    I  will  continue  my  archival  investigations  in  Venice  and 
Rome  with  periodic  short  trips*    This  procedure  worked  well  when  I  was  doing  The  Roman 
Inquisition  and  the  Venetian  Press*    I  hope  to  begin  writing  by  the  end  of  1979- 
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Dear  Sy, 

I  received  David  Sabean's  letter  about  the  Pest- 

sciii  xi      and  as  I  told  you  over  the  phone,  count 
me  in.    The  proposed  title  and  theme  seems  emin- 
ently sensible,  and  might  actually  prove  interest- 
ing*   I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  if  T  rjin  help 
with  the  editing  or  any  other  useful  task« 


racism  such^s  Eugenics  and  the  Declinj^ng  Birth 
Rate  in  England,  1900-1918  or  some  such  thin^. 
Given  George  »s  career  that  will  be  more  appx^op- 
riabe  than  something  fnom  the  birth  control 
book  T  am  finishing  up.    Some  of  it  wiTI  f^o  in 
*he  paper  I  am  doing  for  the  AHA  this  year^  and 
1  can  then  embellish  it  for  the  wider  world« 
I  can  send  more  details  when  you  need  them« 

As  far  as  the  deadline  Is  concerned,  you  set  it, 

and  I  will  meet  it* 

T         -^-^l  ighted  "^j^fö®  that  your  new  book  is  out, 
and  that  you  have  received  a  Guggenheim.    I  hadn't 
realised  that  you^ad  switched  research  interests 
so  dramatically*    Poor  George,  he  must  be  wondering 
where  he  failed  us* 

Let  me  know  you  address  in  England  in  case  I  get 
over  next  spx*ing.     Everyone  is  well  here. 


something  on  scientific 


Love  to  Ruth* 
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Allan  Sharlin 

Office  of  population  Research 
21  Prospect  Ave, 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
U.S.A. 

Dear  Allan, 

Thiink  you  very  much  for  your  letter.  The  idea  of  a  Festschrift  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  deserves  all  the  compliments.  Indeed,  I  can  see 
n»  better  and  respected  way  with  which  to  express  our  thanks. 

On  my  part,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  contribute  to  the  Festschrift. 
I  am  now  in  a  process  of  preparing  two  separate  articles  on  the  basis  of 
my  dissertation  materials.  In  fact,  it  was  George  hiir.self,  who  in  the 
past  two  years,  have  constantly  recommended  and  insisted  that  I  should 
publish  it.  Thus,  putting  either  of  those  in  George's  own  Festschrift 
would  be  my  best  personal  contribution. 

Following  are  the  titles  of  the  articles: 

1.  The  Susceptibility  of  a  German  University  toward  National  Socialism  - 
Fall  Gurabel 

2.  The  roll  of  a  Nazi  Studentenschaft  as  a  Political  Vehicle 

You  might  consider  the  above^tentative  titles  which  could  be  modified 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  Festschrift  and  if  the  editorial  board 
finds  it  necessary.  Of  the  two,  I  would  prefare  the  first,  mainly  since 
this  part  in  my  dissertation  was  commended    by  George,  and  because  lately 
Fall  Gumbel  is  being  dealt  with  in  various  forms.  But,  of  course  I  would 
comply  with  your  discertions. 

2/- 
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Please  let  me  know  on  which  of  the  two  I  should  concentrate,  what 
should  be  the  length  of  the  article  and  any  other  editorial  suggestions 

A  personal  word  -  I  am  doubly  excited  and  motivated,  since  these 

days  I  have  been  meeting  with  George  here  in  Jerusalem, 

I  await  your  answer  and  directives. 


Yours  sincerely 


A  rye 


G 


RochMtor  Imtltuto  of  Technology 


College  of  General  Studies  One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 

Rochester,  New  York  14623 
716-464-2444 


April  27,  1977 


Dr.  Seymour  Drescher 
Department  of  History 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 

Dear  Seymour: 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.     I  think 
that  the  idea  of  putting  something  together  in  honor  of  George  is 
a  good  one,  and  I  would  hope  that  I  could  play  some  part  in  it. 
However,  I  have  become  somewhat  of  a  wayward  sheep  over  the  years. 
Since  the  late  1960 's  I  have  been  doing  all  my  work  in  American 
history.     Our  dean  came  crying  for  someone  to  teach  a  course  in 
Black  history.     At  the  time  I  had  gone  stale  and  was  looking  for 
something  new  to  inspire  me,  and  so  I  took  the  challenge.     I  had 
a  book  published  by  Twayne,  Black  Experience  in  America. 

If  I  have  anything  to  contribute  to  the  project,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  to  come  through  some  aspect  of 

comparative  history  uniting  my  European  background  with  my  present 
work  in  American  history.     This  also  fits  in  with  the  kinds  of 
emphasis  forced  on  me  by  my  teaching  situation  here.     With  no 
history  majors,  one  is  forced  more  and  more  to  broad,  synthesizing 
and  comparative  approaches. 

I'm  aware  that  you  requested  two  ideas,  but,  at  the  moment,  I 
have  only  come  up  with  one.     In  the  chapter  in  my  book  dealing  with 
the  nature  of  U.S.  slavery,   I  do  an  interpretive  critique;  of  a  book 
by  Stanley  M.  Elkins.     Elkins  compares  American  slavery  and  the 
Nazi  concentration  camo^  as  systems  of  mass  character  formation, 
l^ile  I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  said  in  his  book,  I  believe  it 
needs  modification  at  several  points.     He  views  the  victims  as 
passive  objects  whereas  I  contend  that  humans  always  chose,  even 
if  unconsciously,  their  response  no  matter  how  poor  the  choices 
may  be.    The  victims  must  be  seen  as  active  responders  and,  in  some 
degree,  responsible  for  their  outcome.     The  Korean  camps,  I  believe, 
shed  more  light  on  the  situation  than  Elkins  admits.     While  concen- 
tration camps  may  totally  wipe  out  personal  and  individual  backgrounds, 
the  Korean  camp  showed  a  difference  in  the  American  and  Turkish 
response  suggesting  that  cultural  differences  may  survive  and  be 
significant  factors.    Whether  there  would  be  anything  to  be  gained 
in  a  further  comparison  with  the  experience  of  Vietnam  which  would 
add  further  insight  no  one  knows,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge. 


Dr.  Seymour  Drescher 
April  21,  1977 
Page  Two 


I  could  take  the  material  from  my  book,  expand  on  it  and 
present  it  more  thoroughly  and  carefully.     It  would  be  almost 
entirely  a  critical  interpretation  and  contain  rather  little  in 
new  data  and  method.     It  rests  on  different  assumptions  and  giving 
the  data  a  different  perspective  and  value.     I  know  George  was 
interested  in  racism  and  in  the  concentration  camps.    A  comparative 
piece  dealing  with  this  would  certainly  relate  to  his  interests. 
If  it  would  fit  your  overall  scheme,  I  would  be  honored  to  present 
it. 

I  have  also  been  considering  doing  something  in  comparative 
history  dealing  with  religion  and  politics,  but  I  am  nowhere  near 
defining  that,  but  it  is  an  area  I  expect  to  do  work  in  during 
the  next  couple  of  years.     I  am  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Jacques  Ellul .     I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of  my  defining 
something  soon  enough  for  this  project. 

I  am  doing  well  thanks.     I  like  teachi  ^  i .     For  the  most  part 
I  enjoy  R.I.T.     In  these  tight  days,   it  is  secure  and  seems  to  have 
a  continuing  bright  future.     Jean  and  my  two  girls  are  well.  My 
oldest  is  entering  her  teens  and  that  promises  to  keep  me  alert 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her  moods  and  enthusiasms. 

I  have  gone  into  ceramic  sculpture  as  a  kind  of  second  career. 
I  won  fifth  prize  last  year  in  the  First  National  Blind  Artists 
Contests  which  was  shown  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     I  have 
sold  a  few  pieces.     Jean  just  started  taking  up  pottery.     ;7e  are 
dreaming  about  retiring  somewhere  in  the  sun,   like  California, 
getting  a  hippie  pad,  a  ceramic  studio  and  selling  our  products  at 
weekend  street  festivals. 


How  are  you  and  your  family  doing? 

Sincerely  yours. 


Norman 


NC/ct 
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About  Mosse 's*Fftetschrif t ^  Allan.     I     ould  of  course  like  to  contribute  something^""* 
however,  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  at  this  point.     The  artilce  I  wrote  on 
ethical  soeialism  has  finally  been  accepted  —  by  the  Social  Science  Journ.  i,  bo 
that  no  longer  stands  as  something  acceptable*    I  could  do  an  essay  on  the  relation* 
ship  (from  the  Kantian,  not  the  Hegelian/Marxist  viewpoint)  between  philosophy  and 
politics  in  German  social  democracy^  or  dust  off  a  piece  on  phe  xapact  of  trench 
warfare  on  WWI  combatants  (using  diaries  and  novels  as  sources),  but  v/ith  other 
obligations  I  just  do  not  have  time  to  attack  something  enhireiy  new  at  this  point* 
Let  me  know  if  this  or  anything  else  you  can  think  of  sounds  promising*   


PRACTICAL  REASOI*  IN  WILHELMIAW  GERI'IANY:  THE  FUNCTION  OF 
MARBURG  NEO-KANTIAN  THOUGHT  IN  POLITICAL  CULTURE 


In  seeking  to  link  more  traditional  intellectual  history,  or  the  history  of 

ideas,  to  the  Festschrift  theme  of  "Political  Symbolism"  this  article  will  examine 
the  practical  function  of  Marhurg  neo-Kantian  thought  in  Wilhelmian  Germany.    I  am 
particularly  interested  in  exploring  this  theme  in  terms  of  the  Marhxarg  philosophers* 
ronscions  attempt  to  infuse  Kantian  idealism  into  "popular  ciilture,"  to  get  their 
Kant  out  of  the  study  and  into  the  street. 

The  introductory  section  will  examine  the  development  of  neo-Kantian  thought 
itself.    It  will  focus  primarily  on  the  process  by  which  these  idealist  philosophers 
used  their  interpretation  of  Kant  to  fashion  what  they  took  to  be  doctrinal  syntheses 
in  several  important  areas:    the  school's  founder,  Hermann  Cohen  proposing  a  synthesis 
between  "Deutschtxam  und  Judentum^"  his  student  Karl  Vorländer  between  Kant  and  Marx, 
and  the  other  leading  Marburg  neo-Kantian,  Paul  Natorp,  between  Kant  and  the  pedagogy 
of  the  Swiss  reform  educator,  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.    Three  aspects  of  the 
Marburg  neo-Kantian  political  and  social  philosophy  are  essential  to  this  theme: 
l)  Their  attempt  to  raise  the  Categorical  Imperative  to  the  dictum  of  German  idealist 
humanism:  2)  A  thoroughgoing  reinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  Thing-in-itself .  This 
they  thought  would  rid  idealism  of  the  speculative  element  inherent  in  German 
philosophy  since  Schelling;  3)  Their  development  of  philosophy  as  a  S3:::ience 
(Wissenschaft) ,  whose  method  could  then  be  transferred  to  construct  valid 
principles  of  law  and  pedagogy. 

The  second  division  of  the  essay  will  examine  the  efforts  of  the  neo-Kantians 
over  three  decades  to  render  practical  the  philosophy  they  had  developed.     It  will 
consider  first  Hermann  Cohen* s  effort  to  erect  Kantian  philosophy  as  a  bullwark 
against  anti-Semitism  as  early  as  188O.    Other  topics  will  include  the  neo-Kantians' 


role  in  the  revisionist  crisis  within  the  SPD,  and  the  pedagogy  of  Paul  Natorp 

(for  a  time  before  the  First  World  War,  Marburg  neo-Kantian  ideas  were  perhaps 

the  laost  progressive  and  certainly  widely  discussed  among  German  educators).  Finally 

I  propose  to  consider  the  fate  of  neo-Kantian  philosophy,  as  it  was  placed  by 

its  proponents  in  the  service  of  the  German  cause  during  World  War  I. 

These  are  broad  subject  areas  admittedly,  but  the  topic  is  both  important  and 
managable  within  the  narrow  focus  here  outlined.    These  philosophers  were  not 
regarded  by  their  contemporaries  as  ethereal  dreamers,  but  were  respected,  discussed 
and  read  widely-    They  believed  that  in  their  interpretation  of  the  philosopl^r 
of  Kant,  one  which  they  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  German  character,  could  be 
the  basis  for  a  humanistic  culture.    Their  failure  provides  another  example,  I 
will  argue  in  a  concluding  section,  of  the  decreasing  viability  of  rational 
political  alternatives  in  Germany  after  the  First  World  War. 


0 


May  9,  1977 


Dear  Allan , 


on  the  Mosse  Festschrift  to  me.  I'm  sorry 
ve  been  terribly  busy.     I  certainly  hope  it?s 


Thanks  for  fonvarding  the  letter 
not  to  have  answered  earlier,  but  I' 

not  too  late  to  propose  an  article.     What  I  have  in  mind  is  an  offshoot  of'^my 
dissertation,  which  I  think  is  very  much  in  line  with  the  proposed  themes  of  the 
collection {  namely,  the  popular  version  of  Darwinism  as  it  appears  In  the  works  of 
Wilhelm  Bölsche.      "Monism  for  the  Masses,"  or  something  like  that  might  be  the 
title.     I  would  anilyze  Bölsche 's  combination  of  Romantic  nature  philosophy  and 
Darwinism,  and  consider  why  his  version  of  evolution  had  such  a  wide  appeal  to 


both  the  middle  Kk  class  and  the  working  classs. 


Since 


I  ve  dealt  with  this  stuff  k 


before,  I  could  finish  in  a  few  f  monthsE,  surely  before  the  end  of  this  year.  ■  I 
knew  this  sounds  a  bit  vague,  but  I  understand  you  want  only  provisional  ideas. 
If    the  "powers  that  be"  are  interested  in  my  idea,  I  could  provide  a  dak^iixx 
detailed  tesntpticn  outline  and  tailor  it  to  the  specific  themes  of  the 
whole  collection.    Please  keep  me  informed.     (Are  you,  Drescher,  and  Sabean  the 
only  ones  behind  the  project?) 
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May  II,  1977 


Dear  Allan, 

Thanks  for  your  letter  concerning  a  i^'eslschrift  for  George  Mosse. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  contribute  to  it.    Here  are  two  ideas. 

The  first  would         to  an  essay  entitled  ''The  Nature  and  Function 
of  Generational  Discourse"  or  perhaps  "Gnerational  Discourse  as  Ideology." 
Using  as  a  base  nny  research  on  generational  imagery  in  pre-Wor Id-War-I 
France,  I  would  describe  the  structure  of  connmentaries  on  generations: 
their  essentially  comparative  framework  (juxtaposition  of  a  generation  of 
18  90  to  the  Left  and  a  generation  of  1910  to  the  Right),  the  nature  of  the 
postures  attributed  to  the  two  generations,  and  variations  (following  the 
ideology  of  intellectuals  commenting  on  them)  in  typtfts  of  explanations 
olfer^wed  for  the  character  of  the  two  generations,   in  the  way  m  which 
their  relationship  in  the  present  is  pictured,  and  in  their  implications 
for  the  future.    I  would  conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  compatiblity 
of  a  generational  view  of  history  and  society  with  perspectives  of  the  Left 
and  of  the  Right. 

The  second  idea  would  involve  tracing  the  appeal  to  youth  as  a  strategy 
of  the  Action  Frangaise  from  its  founding  to  WorlH  War  I,    I've  found  material 
showing  that  students  were  seen  from  the  start  as  a  favorable  terrain  for 
recruits  and  of  the  type  of  appeal  which  the  AF  counted  on  maKng.    I  would 
analyze  the  institutions  created  to  achieve  this  goal  and  evaluate  the  relative 
success  of  this  appeal.    Finally,  I  would  discuss  the  very  negative  reaction 
of  the  AF  and  especially  its  younger  elements  to  the  image  of  youth  as  to 
the  Right  that  became  prevalent  after  1912.    The  general  interest  of  this 
idea  is  again  the  ideological  dimetnsion  u£  generational  consciousness. 

Of  the  two  ideas,  Pm  beginning  work  this  summer  on  the  first;   and  it's 
conceivable  I  could  have  a  draft  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer;  but 
when  is  George's  60th  birthday?    I'm  also  beginning  this  summer  a  long- 
range  project  on  the  Francophone  population  of  New  Orleans  in  the  I9th 
century.    I  had  planned  to  devote  myself  to  that  fuUtime  from  January  on; 
but  if  you  find  the  idea  for  the  AF  more  suitable  for  the  Festschrift,  I  could 
spend  part  of  next  summer  on  it. 

Both  ideas  concern  the  concept  of  generations  not  as  theorists  have 
elaborated  it,  but  as  ai'popular  idea."  In  that  sense  they  correspond,  I 
think,  to  one  of  the  two  departures  you  propose;  but  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
judge  their  suitability. 

Sincerely, 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 
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U  IS  I  V     1^     1  1  V     OF     W  I IV  D  JS  O  1^ 

WINDSOR,    ONTARIO    N9B  3P4 

TELEPHONE:  AREA  CODE  919 

253-4232 


May  26,  1977 


Dr.  Seymour  Drescher 
Department  of  History 
Uruversity  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
U.S.A.  1S260 

Dear  Dr.  Drescher: 

I  won  Id  be  very  happy  to  be  able  zo  contribute  to  a 
Festschrift  for  George  Mosse.     I  have  continued  to  work  on 
the  subiect  of  Natural  Law  in  French  Catholicism  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century:    pretty  much  along  the  traditional 
line  of  the  history  of  ideas. 

Two  ideas  for  papers  cone  to  mind  which  I  hope  would 
be  able  to  fit  into  your  planned  Festschrift.    One  would 

iiivolve  a  study  of  Louis  de  Bonald ■ s  concept  of  Social  Science. 
For  over  half  a  century  scholars  have  been  referring,  rather 
vaguely,  to  Bonald 's  work  as  a  kind  of  sociology,  and  to  Bonald 
as  a  precursor  of  Auguste  Comte.    Rather  than  attempting  to 
analyse  Bonald 's  thought  in  tems  of  some  modern  definition  of 
social  science,  I  am  proposing  to  analyse  what  Bonald  thought 
social  science  was:    what  concept  did  he  have  of  a  scientific 
method  as  applied  to  human  affairs?    what  was  his  definition 
of  the  social  iieid?     aiid  what  did  he  say  about  historical  ajiu 
social  chauige? 

Another  idea  I  have  is  for  a  paper  on  mid-eighteenth- 
century  French  Catholic  ideas  about  Natural  Law,  as  represen- 
ted by  the  Journal  de  Trevoux  under  the  editorship  of  G.-F. 
Berthier  S.  J.  (17»*5^1762).    ^This  would  involve  an  analysis 
of  Berthier* s  critique  of  contemporary  ideas  on  Natural  Law. 
It  would  liiuo  irate  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unr  e<,;ogru  sed 
concept  of  Natural  Law,  partly  resf mbiiag  traditional  Natural 
Law,  but  also  showing  the  influence  of  eighteenth-century 
secularism  and  naturalism:    a  concept  of  Natural  Law  which 
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permeated  French  Catholic  thought  at  least  down  until  the 
tiae  of  the  neo-thoaist  revival. 

As  far  as  a  deadline  is  concerned,  I  am  quite  flexible. 

Best  of  luck  with  your  ^/loject. 


Yours  sincerely. 


David  M.  Klinck 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

BOUUDER.  COUORADO    8030  0 


r_  FPARTMEP4T  OF  MISTORV 

August  7,  1977 


Dear  David^ 

Thanks  for  yDvir  letter  of  last  month.    I*m  glad  that  you  and  the 
others  have  taken  t.  e  first  steps        putting  together  a  Hosse  Festschrift» 
I  imagined  that  we  woiild  probably  present  him  with  one  on  his  sixty-fifth 
birtoday,  but  if  he's  retiring  next  year  at  sixty  this  is  obviously  the 
best  time  to  do  it« 

I  have  two  ideas  as  to  what  I  might  doj  both  are  in  line  with  work 
in  which  1  am  pr.^3ently  doing  some  research* 

1.  )first^  an  article  tentatively  entitled  ''On  Kethodt  Intellectual  History 
as  a  Discipline"  in  which  I  would  discuss  the  present  state  of  intellectual 
history  in  reference  to  the  methodological  challex^es  of  20th  century 
Marxism  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  history  on  the  other  (particularly 

the  AxmalHS  school) •    Also  I  would  w^xriL  \aj  cu;upare  intellectual  history  ai»  xt 
is    done  today  with  the  older  tradition  of  "the  history  of  ideas^*  and 
the  newer  one  of  cultural  history.    My  conclusion  is  that  intellectual 
history  needs  to  be  re-evaluated  and  broadened  to  take  account  of  other 
approaches  which  have  recently  developed  within  the  historical  discipline^ 

2,  )Secondj  an  article  entitled  ^'Culture*  and  'Society*  in  the  Thought 
of  Karl  Marx**  in  which  I  would  investigate  especially  the  notion  of 

Kultixr  and.  Bild'oiig  xn  Karx's  work,  and  the  relationship  these  terms 
have  to  social  classes.    This  has  so  far  not  been  done  with  Marx  in 
any  thorough  way^    Interesting  obnervations ^  T  think,  can  be  F^ade 
about  (a)  Marx^s  appropriation  of  the  üeiman  classical  notions  of 
"culture",  and  (b)his  views  of  the  "cult\xre"  of  the  proletariat^ 
^diich  was  virtually  a^non-culture«    The  focus  woxü.d  not  just  be 
on  the  early  Marx,  but  on  the  whole  of  Marx« 

I  hope  one  of  these  two  ideas  is  acceptable.    Since  I  have  no  major 
commitjnents  thi.s  sujnmer  (except  a  $  week  sujniner  school  course)  I  could 
work  on  either  article  between  now  and  the  end  of  August»    I  think  1 
could  meet  a  September  or  October  deadline  without  any  trouble. 

I  expect  that  all  is  well  with  you  in  oBttingen.    I  keep  up  with 
your  Peasant  Studies,  faithftilly  reading  at  least  one  article  each 
issue«    If  money  comes  through,  we're  talking  about  hiring  a  "peasant 
historian"  some  two  or  three  years  down  the  road,  but  this  may  be  a 
pipedream  since  money  is  short  here  as  everywhere  else. 

I'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  near  future. 


Sincerely, 


OBERLIN  COLLEGL 

OBERLIN.OHIO  44074 


DEPARTMENT  or  HISTORY  ApTxl  30f  1977 


Seraour  Drescher 
Dept.  of  History 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  1^260 

Dear  Seymoiar» 

■ 

David  Sabean  has  asked  me  to  vrrite  you  concerning  a  Festschrift  for  George 
Mosse,    I  would,  of  course,  be  very  happy  to  contribute  something.    There  are 
two  things  I  could  do: 

1)  An  assay  cn  the  Je^messes  Patrictes,  192^-1939»  based  largely  on 
.  police  reports  frotn  the  Archives  Nationales.     This  was  Pierre  Taittinger*s 
movement,  one  of  the  first  major  fascist  movements  in  France.    The  essay 
would  deal  with  the  financing  of  the  movement,  the  nature  of  its  membership, 
its  collaboration  >rith  the  conservative  Right,  and  how  its  ideology  reflected 
these  eleDoents  while  at  the  same  time  attenpting  to  apneal  to  the  clientele 
of  the  French  Radical  Party,  the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  peasantry. 

2)  An  essay  on  "the  masses"  as  viewed  by  some  leading  representatives  of 
the  French  nolitical  spectrum,  that  is,  by  intellectual  spokesmen: 
Barres,  Gide,  Barbusse  and  Drieu  La  Rochelle.    Niaan  aid  Sartre  are  also 
possibilities • 

Of  the  two,  I  am  at  present  better  prepared  to  do  the  first  rather 
quickly.     It  vrould  includr  -^n  nlement  of  "popular  culture,"  but  more  in  the 
Marxist  sense  of  seeing  the  reiationshios  between  Jeunesses  Patriotes  propaganda 
appeals  and  its  social-economic  interests.     At  the  same  tmme,  I  think  the 
traditionalist,  often  Catholic,  mentality  of  the  JP  was  important,  wiiich  set  it 
off  frm  the  more  culturally  liberal  Radicals. 

I'm  glad  ybu've  thought  of  doing  a  Festschrift  for  George.    I  knoi:  for  my 
part  that  I  owe  him  much. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Bob  Soucy 

Copy  sent  to  David  Sabean  in  Germany. 

P.F.S.  I  hope  that  whoever  does  the  Introduction  for  the  Festschrft  underlines 

George  Mosse's  unusual  personal  courage  vis-a.vis  student  totalitarians 
in  recent  years,  at  a  time  vrhen  so  many  of  his  colleagues  nation-vn.de  v;ere 
caving  in. 

P.P.P.S.  I  am  sending  along  a  book  review  of  George's  last  book  which  I  wrote 
for  The  Journal  of  Psychohistory;  it  might  be  worth  including  in  the  Festschrfft, 
perhaps  as  an  epilogue  or  appendijc^  that  is,  only  the  sections  applying  to  George 

since  it  is  a  joint  review. 


r 


Robert  Soucy 
Oberlin  College 


ioiial  Opt 


____      as.  Hl^LOry'lUKr  yolttlcal^CqtXure  'in'  n 


Mi^^^--irrr T>Fi^    George  L.  Mosse,  The  Natlonallzatton  of  the  Masses:  Political 
Symbolism  and  Mass  Movements  in  Germany  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars  through  the 
Third  Reich,    New  York;     Howard  Fercig,  1975.     252  pp. 

These  two  works  approach  the  question  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Europe 
in  quite  different  ways.    National  Consciousness^  History /and  Political  Culture 
in  Early-Modem  Europe  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  shift  toward  an  emerging 
nationalism- -or  the  lack  thereof — in  some  areas  of  Europe  from  the  late  fif- 
teenth century  onward.    Felix  Gilbert  writes  on  Italy,  William  F.  Church  on 
France,  Leonard  Krieger  on  Genoany,  John  Pocock  on  England,  Michael  Cherniavsky 
on  Russia,  and  Helmut  Koenigsberger  on  Spain.    In  contrast  to  Mosse,  who  deals 
with  a  much  later  period  and  with  mass  rather  than  elite  politics,  they  have 
deliberately  limited  their  scope,  or  depth.    While  they  are  concerned  with  the 
effects  increasing  political  centralization  might  have  had  on  promoting  a  new 
sense  of  national  consciousness,  they  are  wary,  for  the  most  part,  of  reversing 

■ 

the  formula,  of  pursuing  the  ''psychological  determinants  of  collective  behavior" 
(Orest  Ranum)  that  help  explain  the  responses  to  this  process.    This  is  due 
partly  to  the  period  under  study  but  also  to  the  belief,  as  Orest  Ranum  writes 
in  his  Introduction,  that  "historians  la^k  the  methods  or  analytical  tools  for 
conducting  research  on  this  question."    One  may  be  glad  that  Huizinga  refused 
to  Impose  such  a  limitation  upon  himself  when  he  wrote  his  Freudian- informed 
The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ulis  is  not  to  say  that  these  essays  are  psychology-free  but  rather  that 
the  explanations  provided  are  essentially  functionalis tic,  along  the  lines  of 
institutional  or  social  behaviorism.    We  learn  that  emergih^  national  monarchies 
found  it  expedient  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriesN^  foster  a 

new  national  consciousness  tied  to  their  interests  and  that  bureaucratic  agencies, 

\ 

^betted  by  either  paid  or  self-seeking  publicists  and  "historians,"  sa^  that 


this  was  done—in  a  generally  clever,  manipulative,  rational  fashion.  And, 
indeed,  thß  various  authors  make  a  strong  case  that,  in  terms  of  broad  polit- 
ical   developments  and  elite  history,  this  was  the  primary  dynamic,  or  at  least 
organizing  power,  behind  early  modern  intellectual  and  cultural  nationalism. 
For  ^en  no  strong^  national  monarchy  emerged  to  foster  such  nationalism,  local, 
religious,  dynastic  or  universalistic  loyalties  usually  held  sway.    The  cart 
(the  nation-state)  came  before  the  horse  (nationalism).    Thus  the  power  of 
the  papacy,  monasticism    and  provincialism  inhibited  the  growth  of  national 
consciousness  in  Italy,    throughout  Europe  "functional  relationships  between 
thought  and  perceptions  of  dWasty,  nation  and  court"  were  decisive.  Rather 


than  national  consciousness  be^ng  an  activist  force  in  political  culture  to 
which  statesmen  had  to  bow,  the  opposite  was  almost  always  the  case:  "such 
a  force  rarely  if  ever  manifested  itself  overtly  in  an  age  still  dominated  by 
court  politics,  localism  and  imperial-t>apal  universalism."    In  France,  state 
monarchy  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  such  political  and  sentimental  obstacles 

Still,  the  "turning  on"  of  nationalismj^  even  in  an  age  of  absolutism^  was 
no  mere  push-button  or  Madison  Avenue  operation.    Royalist  nationalism  met 
certain  public  needs  whose  propitiation  served  ^<^h  parties:    rulers  and  ruled. 
In  France  religious  civil  war  called  forth  a  splurge  of  patriotic  writings 


r-*f~lfA         '-X  O 


catering  to  a  public  desire  for  pe^ce^  and  security  un^i  a  ] 
monarchy.    William  Church  points  out  that  It  was  precls^y  the  utilitarianism 
of  such  nationalism  that  distinguished  It  from  "the  vlrul^t  emotional  qualities 
and  hatreds  that  were  so  characteristic  of  nlneteenth-centurj^nationallsm." 
The  French  could  esteem  the  virtues  of  the  Spanish  even  as  the:^estimated  them 
to  be  the  natural  enemies  of  France.    "It  was  this  reasoned,  elitist,  cultural 
patriotism  that  was  set  forth  In  French  historical  writing  during  thVAge  of 
Absolutism."    It  was  only  when  France's  elites  felt  that  Louis  XIV  and  his 
successors  were  doing  them  more  harm  than  good  that  they  instigated  a  new  kind 
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of\ nationalism,  glorifying  the  ruled  more  than  the  ruler,  thereby  preparing 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  cult  of  la  patrie 
democratic-style.    Thus  it  turned  out  that  absolutism  was  limited  monarchy 
after  ail.    All  the  public  relations  push  buttons  of  the  throne  were  useless 
once  the  wires  to  public  needs  had  been  disconnected. 

But  verk  those  needs  so  totally  rational?    Leonard  Krieger  in  his  essay 
on  Germany  suggests—but  suggests  only — that  powerful  emotional  forces  were 
also  involved.     For  divided  Germany  was  governed  by  a  host  of  principalities 
iriiich  had  no  vested  interest  in  fostering  a  unifying  nationalism,  and  yet  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Herder  and  others  were  successfully  prop- 
agating a  quite  nationalistic  concept  of  the  German  Volk  (despite  the  fact 
that  most  German  historians  of  the  period,  unlike  their  French  counterparts, 
were  university  professors  salaried  by  local  princes).    But  if  nationalism 
was  impeded  in  Germany  by  conpeti^ng  political  and  religious  powers  anU  by 
the  persistence  of  localized  economies,  if  all  these  "structural"  factors  made 
its  rise  unlikely,  why  then  did  it  begin  to  manifest  itself  vigorously  in  the 

late  eighteenth  century,  or  during  the  Lutheran  Reformation  for  that  matter? 

< 

Krieger  acknowledges  the  problem:    "What  is  important. .  .is  not  the  question 
of  whether  there  was  a  national  consciousness  but  rather  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  national  consciousness  could  persist  for  so  long  without  viable 
institutions  to  feed  them— or,  even  more  paradoxically,  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  national  consciousness  could  not  merely  persist  but  maintain  life 
in  institutions  otherwise  unviable."     He  finally  ascribes  the  new  surge  of 
national  consciousness  in  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  primarily 
to  resentment  of  Italian  cultural  and  ecclesiastical  domination \Over  Germany 
and  secondarily  to  resentment  of  German  political  impotence  vls-ä-iHs  France— 
I  but  without  exploring  the  dynamics  of  these  resentments  in  any  depth.  The 
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focus,  as^wlth         rest  o|  the  essays,  Is  on  the  mechanics  rather,  thap  the 
.CS  of  natidnailsm. 


George  Hosse*s  The  Nationalization  of  the  Masses  is  another  story,  not 
only  chronologically  but  analytically.    While  not  denying  the  role  of  functional 
and  Structural  factors  in  the  propagation  of  mass  nationalism  in  Germany  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  he  is  concerned  with  plumbing  another, 
more  irrational^  stratxim  of  behavior.    The  result  is  a  brilliant,  profound  and 
groundbreaking  work,  a  landmark  study  in  the  origins  of  National  Socialism 
(although  Mosse  sees  Nazism  as  simply  one  expression  of  a  larger  continuity). 
ItoasB  dissents  from  the  Marxist  view  that  the  Nazi  political  style  was  a  product 
of  late  monopoly  capitalism  (since  he  traces  its  sources  back  to  an  era  of 
early  capitalism  as  well  as  to  worker  involvement)  and  from  the  liberal  view 

■ 

that  it  was  simply  an  instrument  of  manipulation  that  succeeded  because  of 

unique  and  aberrant  political  conditions  (since  he  finds  Germans  eagerly  rel- 

» 

Ishlng  its  basic  elements  long  before  Hitler  and  over  a  century  of  changing 
political  contexts).    At  the  same  time,  this  worK.  will  give  little  comfort  to 
cultural  conservatives,  for  it  is  Mosse *s  underlying  thesis  that  it  was  pre-* 
^Isely  the  dysfunctional  longing  of  many  Germans  to  return  motionally  to  a 
les s  cgjoofc^x ,  pre*indus trial  era  of  traditional  values  (sensed  as  eternal 
values  impervious  to  flux  and  ''chaos'*)  that  made  them  ripe  for  the  ^'new  politics" 
that  the  Nazis  exploited  so  effectively. 

For  the  "new  polities'*  were  anything  but  new,  at  least  on  a  cultural 
level.    What  was  in  a  sense  new  was  the  seemingly  democratic,  ^i-ass  roots  al- 
ternative it  offered  to  representative  or  indirect  democracy,  for  it  was  a 
politica  of  direct  or  participator]^  democracy  that  gave  the  illusion  of  parti- 
cipation through  various  ''liturgical"  practices  (secularized)  and  potent  symbols 
(de-intellectualized)  that  had  proved  their  appeal  over  the  years  through  the 


media  o£  public  festivals,  gymnastic  societies ,  national  monuments  and  popular 
art.    Since  Nazi  liturgy  was  "directed  to  activating  men's  emotions,  their 
own  subconscious  drives,"  it  had  a  "cross-class"  appeal  that  affected  not  only 
petit  bourgeois,  small  farmers  and  white  collar  workers  (I.e.  those  classes 
that  are  usually  associated  with  Nazism)  but  proletarians  and  upper  bourgeois 
as  well.    Thus  a  workers*  ceremony  in  1925  identified  the  Republic  which  it 

upported  with  a  blond  Germanic  past.    "In  the  search  for  social  origins," 
Mosse  urges,  "ve  must  not  forget  the  attraction  of  the  spiritual  dimension. 
lfen*s  Isolation  was  heightened  by  Industrial  society,  but  this  did  not  mean 
that  its  outlets  had  to  be  logically  determined  by  the  social  and  economic 
factors  which  produced  it.    The  formalization  of  emotions  was  as  important 
for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  as  It  was  for  the  fifteenth  century 
xriien,  according  to  Hulzlnga,  'having  attributed  a  real  existence  to  an  idea 
the  mind  wants  to  see  it  alive,  and  can  effect  this  only  by  personalising  it.*" 
Freud  saw  "formalizations"  of  this  kind  In  terms  of  "projection,"  but  Mbsse 
stays  clear  of  Freud  (who  Is  unmentloned  In  the  book)  and  cites  Instead  Gustave 
Le  Bon,  Georges  Sorel  and  Claude  Levi-Strauss  as  astute  commentators  on  the 
unconscious  bases  of  mass  politics.    Nor  are  the  resources  of  Jung  tapped  by 
this  student  of  myths  and  symbols.    What  ranalns,  however.  Is  extranely  rich 
In  Its  own  right. 

Mosse  emphasizes  that  Hitler's  revolution  was  a  "displaced  revolution" 
that  accomplished  no  fundamental  social  and  economic  change  but  provided  true 
believers  with  a  cozy  vision  of  a  world  restored,  of  a  return  to  the  old 


morality.    The  other  major  Ingredient  was  mass  nationalism,  a  new  ''secular 


religion/  that  had  its  roots  in  the  eighteenth  century  Idea  of  popular  sover- 
eignty and  the  "General  Will."    The  people  came  to  worship  themselves,  and  the 


new  politics  was  a  means  of  formalizing  this  worship.    Mosse  argues,  consequently. 


8 


that  it  Is  a  mistake  £or  historians  to  focus   on  parliamentarianism  as  the  ' 
decisive  political  development  of  the  modern  age  rather  than  on  this  essentially 
antl*parllamentarlan  tradition.     (One  is  reminded  of  the  current  political 


rhetoric  against  "Washington"  by  Governors  Reagan,  Carter  and  Brown!) 


'^fosse  also  argues  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  totalitarianism 


vas  imposed  upoi^  the^erman  masses,  for  on  a  cultural  and  psychological  level 
it  was  welcOTied--*to  the  degree  that  it  echoed  ^their  longing  to  escape  from 
the  anxieties  of  freedom  and  return  to  a  mythical  Germanic  and  classical  past. 
(One  wishes  Mosse  had  noted  the  element  of  infantile  regression  here,  the 
nostalgic  yearning  for  the  comforting  security  of  a  well-ordered  childhood.) 

Since,  for  Mosse,  the  new  politics  transmitted  the  secular  religion  of 
mass  nationalism  through  a  variety  of  symbols  which  objectified  deep  longings, 
the  "aesthetics  of  politics"  is  of  considerable  importance.    And  it  is  here 
that  Mosse* s  analysis  achieves  its  finest  moments.    For  he  shows  that  questions 
Of  ..t«te..  an.  "style"  were  central  rather  than  peripheral  to  Nazi  poUttcs- 
including  the  artistic  tastes  of  Hitler  himself  and  the  aesthetic-ideological 
style  of  Nazi  ceremonies  which  resonated  because  of  their  fundamental  unorig- 
inal ity^  because  they  echoed  far  more  than  they  innovated.  .  Those  echoes  included 
a  concept  of  beauty  where  "everything  was  in  its  appointed  place"  and  where 
one  was 'emotionally  "at  home,"  where  the  beautiful  was  an  intrinsic  part  of 
order  and  the  ugly  an  expression  of  disorder — as  in  "chaotic"  modern  art.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  Winckelmann,  Schlegel  and  others  had  favored  the  Greek 
ideal  of  antiquity  over  the  crass  realities  of  modernity.    Subsequent  popular- 
izers  would  contrast  the  "ideal  type"  of  male  beauty  found  in  Greek  art 
(revived  in  the  "Aryan  type"  of  the  Nazis)  with  uglier  types  and  inferior  souls 
--since  the  tradition  taught  that  outward  appearance  was  linked  to  the  state 
of  the  soul.    "Thus,"  the  Jewish  nose  and  the  squashed  noses  of  Negroes  connoted 
deformed  and  Inferior  souls.    The  further  a  race  departed  from  the  proportions 
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of  Greek  statuary,  the  lower  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  humanity  (Negroes  being 
somewhere  between  man  and  animal) .    And  of  course  to  mix  ugly  and  beautiful 
races  led  to  the  degeneration  of  the  latter.    By  such  assumptions,  racial 
eugenc^^es  fed  upon  the  symbolism  of  Greek  and  "noble"  beauty.     From  the 
fraternity  movement  beginning  in  1810  to  the  Youth  ^vement  at  the  end  ox  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  Hitler  youth  later,  the  same  Idea  of  beauty- and  its 
ioplicatlons— recur. 

The  banality  of  Hitler's  own  aesthetic  tastes  matched  tl:^ banality  of^ 
|hls  evll~but  also  enhanced  his  "democratic"  appeal.    Masses  of  Germans  could 
"relate"  to  a  man  whose  Intellectual  formation  had  stopped  at  1910  (as  Albert 
Speer  told  Mosse  in  one  of  several  interviews).    Like  ^st  Germans  Hitler 
detested  modern  art  that  diverged  from  neo-classical  canons  of  beauty  and  the 
hamionles  and  simplicities  they  evoked.    On  the  deepest  level,  the  cultural 
Left  was  far  more  threatening  than  the  political  Left  to  such  fragile  egos. 
Modernity — industrial,  chaotic,  "nervous"  modernity — was  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  "genuine,"  the  idyllic,  the  reassuring.    Freudians  would  doubtless  see  a 
good  deal  of  "reaction  formation"  in  all  of  this.    But  Mbsse's  point  is  equally 
significant:    Nazism  was  a  political  radicalism  in  the  service  of  cultural 
conservatism,  its  authoritarianism  aesthetically  democratic.    "Hitler's  tastes 
have  been  called  primitive,  and  so  they  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  sophis- 
ticated intellectuals,  but  they  were  singularly  in  tune  with  longstanding 
popular  ideals.  ...  When  Josef  Goebbels  abolished  art  criticism  and  left  the 
people  themselves  to  pass  judgment,  he  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to  fear. 
Hitler's  own  conservatism  was  perfectly  suited  to  popular  taste." 

J.f  Mosse  makes  an  Impressive  case  for  the  pervaslveness-'of  Nazi  values 
before  Nazism^she  falls  to  do  justice — eLt  Xeant'tn  his  general  conclusions— to 
countervailing  forc^Ss^^^^i^erman  popular  culture  that  resisted  these  ideals. 
His  argument,  for  example,'N^at  the  ^rxist  Left  was  prone  to  the  same  cultural 


8 

appeals  is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense-- as  iMosse  himself  acknowledges  in  his 
chapter  (somewhat  mistitled)  on  '*The  Workers*  Contribution."    While  Marxist 
workers  may  have  hungered  for  some  of  the  same  stimuli  and  pablums  found  in 
Rightist  political  liturgies,  Marxist  organizers  and  artists  were  far  less 
accCTomodatingy  far  less  willing  to  pander  to  these  "needs^"  than  were  their 

■ 

Nazi  adversaries  (curiously,  Mosse  seems  to  fault  Marxist  leaders  for  this  on 
the  grounds  that  it  rendered  them  less  effective).    As  TAopse  points  out. 
Leftist  liturgy  traditionally  eschewed  the  personality  cult,  worshipped  the 
unity  of  the  working  classes  rather  than  the  tuition,  preferred  masses  of 
flowers  to  masses  of  uniforms,  and— most  important  of  all  perhaps --went  in 
for  long  speeches  of  "dry"  analysis  rather  than  for  rythmatic  räntings  of  "wet" 
emotion,  seeing  the  audience  as  a  mass  to  be  enlightened  rather  than  simply 

"moved."    A  Nazi  audience  was  an  intellectually  complacent  participatory 

« 

democracy,  a  Leftist  audience  a  group  of  minds  to  be  educated  above  their  former 
level  of  consciousness.     In  a  Nazi  mass  meeting,  Mosse  notes,  "the  slogan,  'No 
^   spectators,  only  actors,'  was  put  into  practice  both  through  the  creation  of 
f^an  atmosphere  of  shared  worship  and  through  active  participation."    So  there 
were  differences,  ratiier  fundamental  ones --however  much  they  may  have  been 
subsequently  blurred  by  Stalinist,  Maoist  and  some  New  Left  Marxisms. 

Surely»  too,  Mosse  overstates  his  case  in  asserting  that  Nazi  ideology 
"cannot  be  Judged  in  terms  of  traditional  political  theory,"  that  it  had  little 
in  common  with  more  rational,  logically  consistent  ideologies.    For  the  latter, 
after  all,  are  hardly  without  emotional  valuations  of  their  own  and  the  former 

served  a  number  of  functionalistic  purposes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that 

\ 

of  defeating  Leftist  onslaughts  upon  middle  class  social  ak^  economic  privileges. 
In  this  sense,  the  two  books  under  review  are  mutually  corrective  in  their 


approaches  to  what  remains  one  of  the  most  destructive  forces  in  history; 
jpatibn^lism. 


\ 
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From  the  publishers'  reactions  as  well  as  from  the  variety  of  your 
responses,  it  seems  imperative  to  bring  all  potential  contributions  to 
bear  on  some  common  theme.     In  these  days  of  heavy  market  pressures  on 
publishers,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  book  dedicated  to  an 
eminent  scholar,  but  also  one  which  promises  to  stand  on  its  own  by  virtue 
of  thematic  coherence.    We  regard  the  requirement  of  thematic  unity  as  a 
challenging  and  exciting  opportunity  to  produce  a  significant  contribution 
to  scholarship  rather  than  the  boring  compendia  of  articles  which  comprise 
most  Festschriften.     Given  the  variety  of  responses,  it  may  also  prove 
impossible  to  incorporate  every  suggested  essay  into  that  thematic  over- 
view.    The  pressures  of  length  and  coherence  must  be  apparent  at  the 
outset.     This  means  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  rework 
our  original  suggestions  to  come  to  grips  with  the  common  thread  that 
our  reading  of  the  proposals  suggests. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  social  relationships  that  are  not  mediated 
through  symbolic  forms  and  actions.     In  turn,  these  relations  are  supported 

and  changed  through  the  same  symbolic  structures.     Along  these  lines 
Rabinbach  proposes  an  essay  on  the  problem  of  legitimation  in  fascism. 
Fisher  suggests  anti-fascism  as  a  structure  which  held  Marxists  together 
in  the  '30s. 

There  Is  In  the  nature  of  Ideology  and  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  symbols  and  myths  a  continual  tension  between  the  charismatic  leader, 
the  Ideologist,  or  the  artist  and  the  groups  they  rely  on.  Furthermore, 
the  group's  Ideology  stands  In  continual  tension  with  external  social 
development.     Soucy  would  like  to  contribute  an  analysis  of  the  Jeunesses 
Patriotes,   1924-39,   in  terms  of  the  tension  within  the  ideological  struc- 
ture financing  the  movement,  maintaining  its  membership,  and  collaborating 
with  the  Right  and  Its  appeal  to  the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  peasantry. 
Ledeen  suggests  an  essay  on  early  Italian  Fascism  and  Its  leadership. 

We  thus  take  as  our  focus  the  Implicit  assumption  In  most  of  the 
essays  suggested  by  you,  that  there  is  a  relationship,  and  one  of  historio- 

graphic  significance ,  between  social  behavior  and  symbolic  articulation, 
between  political  and  symbolic  development .     It  is  precisely  because  that 
relationship  is  at  once  so  important  and  so  problematic  in  human  interac- 
tion that  it  can  constitute  a  common  point  of  departure. 

Having  designated  this  symbolic  polar  star.  It  Is  now  Important  that 
we  each  clearly  chart  our  Individual  courses  In  relation  to  it.    Many  of 
the  topics,  as  originally  proposed,  are  too  cryptic  or  too  briefly  stated 
to  link  clearly  to  our  common  focus.    Most  reflect  an  interest  In  Issues 
related  to  the  theme,  but  no  proposal  was  explicitly  focused  on  it.  Our 
initial  letter  of  inquiry,  after  all,  was  a  general  sounding  of  wills  and 
ideas.     What  we  would  now  like  is  a  carefully  ruminated  page  or  so  from 
each  of  you,  designating  the  way  In  which  your  contribution  might  be  tied 
to  our  theme  and  which  we  could  convincingly  present  to  a  publisher  at 
face  value.    We  would  like  to  have  this  no  later  than  December  15,  1977, 
with  a  completion  date  for  the  essays  themselves  of  December  1,  1978. 
After  receiving  your  proposals,  we  plan  to  ask  a  few  of  George's  colleagues 
from  over  the  years  to  contribute.     We  hope  that  the  forum  of  a  presentation 
to  George,  a  common  theme,  and  a  widely-distributed  book  will  inspire  your 
very  best  work.     From  what  we  have  seen  so  far,  we  have  some  grounds  to 
hope  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  scholarly  achievement  worthy  of  Its  Intended 
recipient. 

Best  wishes. 


Seymour  Drescher 
David  Sabean 
Allan  Sharlln 


Princeton  University    office  o>  i  opulation  research 

a  I  PROSPBCT  AVBNCB 
PKXNCBTON,  NBW  JBRSBT  0854O 


3  November  1977 


Dear  David  and  Sy, 

You  should  have  received  the  letter    by  now.  David, 
your  letter  of  20  October  arrivod  several  days  after  I 
mailed  the  copies  out.     I  don't  think  there  are  really 
any  substantive  changes  except  perhaps  my  dropping  the  word 
economic  in  defining  political  (it  seemed  like  it  was  bringing 
in  too  much,  and  people  can  add  that  on  their  own)  and 
perhaps  also  my  adding  a  paragraph  emphasizing  the  xaaliiaaxki^ 
relationship  between  the  political  and  the  symbolic.  I 
am  enclosing  a  list  of  the  people  to  whom  I  mailed  the  letter. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  who  else  should  be  added.  Sy, 
if  you  have  no  ob jections^x&x    (let  me  k^ow  either  way), 
I  will  mail  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  DonaSld  Weinstein  at 
Rutgers.     I  think  that  takes  care  of  former  students.  Would 
it  be  all  right  with  you  two  if  I  asked  George  if  there  are 
any  outs t and in>j    present  or  very  recent  students  that  might 
be  added  with  the  same  provisions  of  critical  readers  as 
everyone  else?    Hiven  the  current!  employment  situation  and 
if  they  can  meet  the  standards,  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  do.     Finally,  on  the  matter  of  kbübsziixk  colleagues. 
I  haven't  sent  out  the  letters  to  them  yet  for  several  reasons. 
Given  who  they  are,  I  think  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Llie 
letter  has  to  be  adjusted  a  bit.     8  The  reference  to  the  first 
letter  has  to  be  dropped,  the  project  explained  a  bit  and 
also  the  t^e  altered  a  bit.     I  don't  think  we  can  press 
them  quite  so  openly  as  we  can  the  former  students.  Also, 
T  think  they  should  get  individually  typed  letters  rather 
than  a  fill  in  the  blank  as  I  did  with  the  former  students. 
Finally,  if  it's  all  right  with  you,  I'll  check  with  George 
once  more  to  make  ■  certain  we  don't  have  a  spur  of  the  moment 
list  and  that  no  one  has  been  left  off.     David,  no  strong 
feelings  on  the  matter,  but  why  do  you  want  to  exclude  Gay? 
Re:   the  reactionaries  on  George's  list.   I  think  you  are  wrong 
about  that.     Hermand  no  longer  follows  the  East  German  line, 
but  he  is  certainly  a  Marxist,     I  am  not  sure  whether  Grimm 
is  really  a  Marxist,  but  he  certainly  isn't  a  reactionary. 

Since  I  mailed  out  the  letters  to  the  students  and-  once 
we  are  set  on  the  list,  I  nominate  Sy  to  send  out  the  letters 
to  the  colleagues.     If  the  secretaries  refuse  to  do  the  typing 
for  you  Sy,  perhaps  David  or  I  could  have,  it  done. 
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But  I  am  not  technically  supposed  to  have  typing  priviledges 
here  so  I  am  wary  about  pressing  that  too  far.     By  the  way, 
the  office  here  covered  the  postage  so  no  need  to  reimburse  me. 


pieces 

and  ask  them. 


too  am  in  favor  of  asking  Breines  and  Fishman  to  do 
on  George.     If  it's  OK  with  you,  Sy,  we  can  go  ahead 

a  more  general 


I  think  we  should  make  it 
call  for  piecßJiP'our  next  general  letter.     Perhaps  somebody 
will  come  up  with  something  great,  and  if  not,  we  are  under    /  -f" 
no  c4)ligatioH  to  piiblisli  what  we  zf^A.V^».^%MM4.^^,'^CK.^^M.^AM.^ 

In  terms  of  my  making  a  contribution,   I  actually  havel-k^^K^^ 
something  up  my  sleeve  -  a  revised  verion  of  my  AHA  paper  i'hUtAJLt^, 
for  next  month.    On^ in  what  way  there  was  not  yet  a  bourgeoisie 
in  mid-nineteenth  century  Germany.^  I'll  mail  you  both  a 
copy  next  month  when  I  have  it  firil^ed,  and  perhaps  I  can 
get  an  early  jixKixoiXH  critical  reading  so  that  I  can  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 


David,   I  like  very  much  your  idea  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  ncopip  with  follow  up  letters,  but  prrh nns '  every  ntn 
month   !    ^1  IB f.n-n  IB-IB- ly  tao  often   ^jbi^tU^.  ^ij^jst 

»         George  is  giving  a  lecture  irf  New  Yorlc  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  so  if  I  can  get  your  XRpx  responses  on  current  students 
and  colleagues,   I  can  talk  to  him.     In  the  meantime,  Sy,  you 
might  do  the  rewriting  for  sending  the  letter  to  colleagues. 


Best, 


7.^.  IIjL  Cia^Uc 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


November  9,  1977 


Dear 

During  the  past  few  months  three  of  us,  all  George  Mosse's  former 
students,  have  undertaken  the  pleasant  task  of  preparing  the  ground  work 
for  a  Festschrift  In  his  honor.    A  initial  sounding  among  a  larger  number 
of  his  students,  generated  such  an  enthusiastic  response,  that  we  have  felt 
justified  in  undertaking  detailed  discussions  with  publishers. 

At  this  point  we  also  think  it  highly  desirable  that  you,  and  a  small 
number  of  George's  most  distinguished  friends  and  collaborators  be  invited 
to  participate  in  this  collective  effort.     To  that  end  we  are  enclosing  the 
substance  of  a  detailed  letter  recently  sent  to  prospective  contributors, 
outlining  the  propsed  focus  of  the  Festschrift  in  the  light  of  their  own 
initial  suggested  topics.    We  would  hope  to  have  your  initial  response  by 
December  15,  1977,  a  brief  one  page  outline  by  about  January  20,  1978  and 
the  essay  itself  by  December  1,  1978. 

We  wholeheartedly  extend  this  invitation  to  you  because  of  your  personal 
link  with  George  and  in  the  certainty  that  your  participation  would  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  joint  venture. 

Sincerely, 


Geymour  Drescher 

P.S.  To  facilitate  communication,  please  send  copies  of  your  initial 
reply  and  of  your  outline  to  the  three  editors  at  the  addresses 
listed  in  the  enclosure. 
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November  9,  1977 


Dear  Allan  and  David, 

This  will  largely  be  a  response  to  Allan's  letter  of  3  November»  a  very 
Important  one  since  it  goes  beyond  the  mechanics  of  communication  and  looks 
forward  to  the  problems  of  editing  per  se.     I  have  no  objections  to  Weinstein« 
He's  a  bona  fine  student  of  George's  and  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  write. 

We  should  get  in  touch  with  him  immediately.     And  if  you  see  George,  by  all 
means  ask  him  for  his  best  and  most  recent  students.     It  might  veiy  well  be 
that  from  a  first  rate  student  we  could  get  the  cutting  edge  of  his  Ph.D. 
thesis.     We've  protected  ourselves  from  automatic  inclusion  and  given  David's 
learned  extrapolation  of  the  ratio  of  enthusiasm  to  production  we  have  no  need 
to  fear  a  glut  of  essays.    Regarding  the  friends  of  George,  hereafter  FOG's 
I'll  be  glad  to  redo  our  collective  letter  and  send  an  individualized  one  to 
each  prospective  contributor.     I  still  have  to  know  what  you  think  about  com- 
pletely striking  the  possibility  of  rejection.     I  don't  see  how  we  can  "soften" 
that  provision.      i  would  rather  not  say  anything  at  all  about  later  evaluation. 
If  it  turns  out  that  we  get  one  of  the  shards  of  his  junk,  we're  free  to  say  that 
the  readers  to  whom  our  publisher  submitted  the  whole  collection  thought  that  it 
wouldn't  do.    David,  I  hope  that  you  won't  mind  my  not  awaiting  your  opinion  on 
this  sentence  of  the  FOG  letters ,  but  I  won't  send  them  out  until  the  end  of 
next  week,  before  I  leave  for  Europe. If you  have  an  urgent  reason  for  demanding 
a  single  standard  cable  me  one  word — STOP,  and  I'll  await  your  detailed  ob- 
jections.    I  think  Gay  should  be  invited,  and  Haupt  too.     But  I'll  hold  off  on 
writing  until  David  clarifies  his  position. 

Allan,    l"m  not  sure  how  to  take  your  third  paragraph   (1st  on  page  two), 
which  points  out  that  we've  never  really  settled  on  just  how  essays  on  George 
would  fit  into  the  general  framework  of  the  study.    As  it  stands  already  we're 
beginning  to  string  out  all  sorts  of  extraneous  materials.    One  introduction 
by  us  on  the  theme  and  one  postscript  on  George  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most 
we  should  have  if  we  were  serious  about  thematic  unity.    Thayer  could  re-orient 
his  essay  so  it  came  out  as  an  analysis  on  George's  treatment  of  our  theme  in 
its  historiographic  context-r — otherwise  no.    As  to  individual  pieces,  I  think 
they  should  be  requested  as  reminiscences  to  be  submitted  to  whomever  (singular) 
might  write  the  summary  on  George   (Sterling  or  someone  else).     I  think  this 
question  should  be  resolved  at  the  outset  to  avoid  confusion  and  very  justi- 
fiable charges  of  editorial  indecision.     If  we  want  to  have  a  best  piece  on 
George  contest  that  will  be  fine  also,  but  the  format  of  the  book  should  re- 
flect its  focus. 

As  for  your  own  essay,  Allan,  by  all  means  throw  it  into  the  pot-au-feu. 
From  our  discussion  in  Philadelphia,  it  should  certainly  be  submitted.     I  also 
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have  an  Idea  on  a  back  burner  which  I'm  planning  to  develop  at  a  Belaggio 
conference  this  year.     Its  on  the  relation  between  social  mobilization, 
religious  organization  and  abolitionism  in  Britain  and  France.  Perhaps 
it  will  meet  our  rigorous  crlterea. 

While  awaiting  Allan's  letter  I'll  write  up  a  new  opening  and  closing 
paragraph  to  the  FOG. 

As  always. 


Seymour 

P.S.    What  about  Norman  Cohn?    He  knows  George  well  and  could  probably 
make  a  fine  contribution. 


University  of  Pittsl3urgh 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 

November  17,  1977 

Professor  Jost  Hermand 
Department  of  German 

Van  Rise  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Dear  Professor  Hermand: 

During  the  past  few  months  David  Sabean,  Allan  Sharlin  and  I,  all 
former  students  of  George  Mosse,  have  undertaken  the  initial  grOUliUWi;  rk 
for  a  Mosse  Festschrift.    An  initial  sounding  of  former  Mosse  students 
generated  such  an  enthusiastic  response  that  we  have  felt  justified  in 
working  out  a  theme  for  the  Festschrift  and  in  undertaking  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  publishers.    At  this  point  we  also  think  it  highly  desirable 
that  you,  and  a  small  number  of  George's  other  most  distinguished  friends 
and  collaborators,  be  invited  to  participate  In  this  collective  effort. 
To  that  end  we  are  writing  you  the  substance  of  a  detailed  letter  recently 
sent  to  former  Mosse  students  outlining  the  proposed  focus  of  the  Festschrift 
In  the  light  of  their  own  suggested  topics.  ' 

From  our  discussions  with  publishers  as  well  as  from  the  variety  of 
responses,  it  seems  imperative  to  bring  potential  contributions  to  bear 
on  some  common  theme.     In  these  days  of  heavy  market  pressures  on  publishers, 
it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  book  dedicated  to  an  eminent  scholar, 
but  also  one  \^ich  promises  to  stand  on  Its  own  by  virtue  of  thematic 
coherence.    We  regard  the  requirement  of  thematic  unity  as  a  challenging 
and  exciting  opportunity  to  produce  a  significant  scholarly  contribution 
rather  than  the  boring  compendia  of  articles  which  comprise  most  Festschriften 

We  sought  a  theme  which  would  allow  maximum  participation.     We  also 
wanted  one  that  would  be  intellectually  stimulating  and  one  in  which  our 
diverse  interests  would  become  an  advantage.     Perhaps  it  would  be  useful 
to  begin  with  those  aspects  of  George's  teaching  and  writing  that  seem  to 
us  to  be  central  to  his  work.    First,  George  has  always  been  concerned  with 
what  he  called  "popular  culture".    By  this  he  meant  not  a  mirror  Image  ö£ 
high  culture  that  Involves  the  same  kind  of  analysis  as  one  gives,  for 
example,  to  Hegel.     Rather,  his  work  is  concerned  with  ideas  and  symbols 
that  have  moved  large  numbers  of  people  or  supported  group  identity.  He 
often  deliberately  highlights  the  vagueness  of  these  ideas,  showing  that 
they  could  serve  many  different  functions.    Multiple  meanings,  emotional 
resonance,  the  mobilizing  power  of  items  of  culture.  Ideology,  or  symbols 
are  central  to  his  studies. 
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This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  one-way  process,    A  second  aspect,  central 

to  George's  thinking.  Is  the  interface  between  "popular  culture"  and 
political  power.     He  was  always  concerned  with  the  formation  of  groups— 
often  loosely  connected  through  some  ideological  commitment --which  considered 
themselves  in  or  out  of  any  particular  political  system.     The  very  notion 
of  "Bewegung"  captured  the  symbolic  intent  of  those  groups  who  had  contempt 
for  parliamentary  democracy.     In  a  way,  he  has  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a  "public"  (Habermas)  or  "publics"--again,  the  interplay 
between  oplnlonmakers,  symbolmakers ,  leaders,  and  their  respective  publics. 
In  George's  recent  work  on  national  myths,  symbols »  and  liturgy,  this 
aspect  is  central  to  the  argument. 

A  third  Mossian  element,  perhaps  less  obvious  at  first  glance,  is  the 
decidedly  anti-Weberian  thread  to  all  of  his  thought.     He  has  always  set 
himself  against  a  view  of  Western  history  that  simply  sees  its  political 
culture  as  a  process  of  rationalization,  secularization,  and  manipulation. 
His  early  work  on  Protestantism  and  Machlavelli  is  cast  in  that  mold.  He 
sees  the  early  development  of  rationalism  not  as  coincidental  with  the 
decline  of  religion,  but  as  the  reformulation  of  religiously  committed  people 
confronted  with  changes  in  the  nature  of  political  reality.    Viewing  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  has  often  looked  at  materialism,  rationalism,  and 
secularism  as  symbolic,  ideological  formulations  of  specific  groups  or 
classes. 

A  final  and  important  ingredient  in  George's  work  is  his  attempt  to 
overccme  the  simple  notion  of  culture  or  ideology  as  epiphenomenal.  He 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  Ideology  in  its  function  as  reproduction  (Engels), 
that  is,  in  its  Independent  role  in  defining  group  membership  and  collective 
action.     (In  this  he  is  arguing- -probably  unconsciously --along  Althusserlan 
lines  and  has  developed  an  argument  parallel  to  the  Marxist  anthropologists 
(Godelier,  Bourdieu).)    An  ideology  "is  not  just  a  reflection  of  the 
various  elements  involved  in  the  organization  of  the  group,  but  is  itself 
a  significant  variable  in  its  own  right,  contributing  to  the  further 
development  and  functioning  of  the  group.    Once  developed,  it  becomes  an 
autonomous  factor  which  can  motivate  people  and  impel  them  to  action  in 
Its  own  right «"  (Cohen).    A  further  problem  reflecting  these  considerations 
is  that  of  segmentation  or  the  self-identlflcatlon  of  groups—not  always 
aware  of  themselves  as  groups — through  symbols  of  authority,  lifestyles, 
notions  of  rank  or  justice,  etc.,  their  tensions  at  one  level  (say,  petit 
bourgeois  and  worker)  and  integration  at  another  level,  e.g.,  in  nationalism. 

A  Festschrift  in  George's  honor  might  take  these  elements  as  a 
departure  and  center  the  book  on  "political  symbolism".     If  we  take  both 
words  in  this  term  in  a  broad  sense- -political  to  Include  the  actions  of 
leaders  of  states  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  mass  movements  and  symbol  to 
Include  the  religious  and  class-related  culture — we  can  forge  a  direct 
link  between  George's  work  and  much  of  our  own.    Symbols  are  what  many  of 
us  often  refer  to  by  other  names--such  as  ideology  or  culture.    A  definition 
such  as  that  given  by  Abner  Cohen  might  do:     "symbols  are  objects,  acts, 
concepts,  or  linguistic  functions  that  stand  ambiguously  for  a  multiplicity 
of  disparate  meanings,  evoke  sentiment  and  emotions,  and  impel  men  to  action." 
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We  hope  that  each  essay  will  touch  In  some  vay  on  the  relationship 
between  the  political  and  the  symbolic.    To  put  it  another  way,  the  theme 

might  be  thought  of  as  pursuing  the  relationship  between  thought  arid  action, 
but  in  a  very  specific  context.     We  see  the  theme  as  allowing  pai  Licipation 
by  those  running  the  gauntlet  from  purely  intellectual  to  purely  social 
history.    We  hope  that  the  volume  as  a  whole  might  stand  for  the  integration 
of  various  kinds  of  history  (intellectual,  cultural,  social,  etc.)  in 
examining  an  issue  of  great  significance. 

There  are  thus  a  number  of  departures  possible.    One  of  the  things 

that  symbols  do  is  to  define  groups,  however  loosely,  who  then  play  a 
political  roiu.     i  i shman  suggests,  for  example,  an  essay  on  "Iconography 
and  the  Middle  Class  Family  in  the  Nineteenth  Century".     We  ati^ume  that 
he  is  concerned  with  stylistic  differences,  the  developing  consciousness 
of  bourgeois  self -identification  through  patterned  views  of  the  family. 
Rabinbach  suggests  an  essay  that  might  also  fit  in  here  on  ^'Garden  Cities 
of  Yesterday",  in  which  social  aesthetics  and  specific  notions  of  morality 
are  fused  together  through  spatial  symbols*    There  Is  ro<m  here  for  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  problem  of  differentiation,  group  definition, 
distinctiveness  through  symbolic  formulations  and  styles  of  life*  Kelley 
mentions  the  possibility  of  analyzing  popular  Darwinism  and  middle-'class 
ideology  in  late-nineteenth-century  Germany.     Lachauce  wants  to  examine 
"generational  discourse"  1890-1910. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  social  relationships  that  are  not  mediated 
through  symbolic  forms  and  actions.     In  turn,  these  relations  are  supported 
and  changed  through  the  same  symbolic  structures.    Along  these  lines 
Rabinbach  proposes  an  essay  on  the  problem  of  legitimation  in  fascism. 
Fisher  suggests  anti*fasclsm  as  a  structure  which  held  Marxists  together 
in  the  '30s. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  ideology  and  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  symbols  and  myths  a  continual  tension  between  the  charismatic  leader, 
the  Ideologist,  or  the  artist  and  the  groups  they  rely  on.  Furthermore, 
the  group* s  Ideology  stands  in  continual  tension  with  external  social 
development.    Soucy  would  like  to  contribute  an  analysis  of  the  Jeunesses 
Patrlotes,  1924-39,  in  terms  of  the  tension  within  the  ideological  struc* 
ture  financing  the  movement,  maintaining  its  membership,  and  collaborating 
with  the  Right  and  its  appeal  to  the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  peasantry. 
Ledeen  suggests  an  essay  on  early  Italian  Fascism  and  its  leadership. 

We  thus  take  as  our  focus  the  implicit  assumption  in  most  of  the 
essays  suggested  by  you,  that  there  is  a  relationship,  and  one  of  historlo-» 
graphic  significance,  between  social  behavior  and  symbolic  articulation, 
between  political  and  symbolic  development.    It  is  precisely  because  that 
relationship  is  at  once  so  important  and  so  problematic  in  human  Interac- 
tion that  it  can  constitute  a  common  point  of  departure. 

Having  designated  this  symbolic  polar  star,  it  is  important  that 
each  contributor  chart  a  course  in  relation  to  it.     So  that  we  may  carry 
on  further  negotiations  with  publishers  directed  towards  signing  a  contract. 
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we  hope  we  may  receive  your  response,  and  if  you  decide  to  participate, 
a  brief  one  page  outline  of  your  essay  by  January  15,  1978.    We  plan  to  use 
the  outlines  to  indicate  to^publishers  the  nature  of  the  volume.    We  are 
setting  a  deadline  for  the  essays  themselves  of  December  1,  1978. 

We  wholeheartedly  extend  this  invitation  to  you  because  of  your 
personal  link  to  George  and  in  the  certainty  that  your  participation 
would  enhance  the  quality  of  our  joint  venture.    We  hope  that  the  forum 
of  a  presentation  to  George,  a  common  theme,  and  a  widely  distributed  book 
will  inspire  an  example  of  your  very  best  work.    From  what  we  have  seen 
so  far,  we  have  some  grounds  to  hope  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  scholarly 
achievement  worthy  of  its  intended  recipient. 

Sincerely, 


Seymour  Drescher 

P.S.    To  facilitate  communication,  please  send  copies  of  your  response 
to  the  three  editors  at  the  addresses  listed  below. 
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Allan  Sharlin 

Office  of  Population  Research 
Princeton  University 

Dear  Allan, 

"Official"  or  not,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  proposal 
considered  for  the  Festschrift  for  George.    I  very  much  appreciate 
being  included  among  the  number  of  George's  epigoni;  there  are 
worse  fates. 

I  have  read  the  position  letter  carefully  a  few  times  now, 
and  while  I  think  it  nicely  "explains"  George's  work,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  George  himself  will  recognize  his  intentions  in 
that  explanation.    Has  George  read  it  yet?    If  so,  what  does  he 
think?    I  have  always  taken  Mosse  to  be  an  intuitive  sort  of  in- 
tellectual historian,  feeling  his  way  through  his  materials  and 
re-constructing  intellectual  developments  as  they  "must"  have 
occurred.    On  this  view,  empathy  has  been  his  most  useful  tool; 
in  his  hands  ideology  appeals  as  much  to  deep  emotional  struc- 
tures as  to  rational  and  cognitive  ones.    This  method  has  its 
dangers.    Chief  among  them  is  a  reductive  explanation  of  ideo- 
logical appeal  to  a  level  of  undifferentiated  and  unmediated 
emotion.    George  has  always  avoided  this  dilemma,  I  think,  not 
out  of  any  profound  methodological  wisdom,  but  through  his  extra- 
ordinary psychological  sensibility  and  the  insight  (if  not  always 
the  style)  of  a  literary  man.    Those  are  the  primary  qualities 
that  always  attracted  me  most  to  George's  writing  and  teaching, 
but  I  suppose  that  it  must  be  some  measure  of  the  importance 
and  influence  of  the  man  that  one  may  find  in  his  work  so  many 
fruitful  strategies.    In  the  end  I  don't  suppose  it  will  make  any 
difference  how  we  characterize  the  nature  of  his  work  in  view 
of  our  collective  willingness  to  acknowl edge  its  significance 
to  all  of  us. 

As  far  as  my  own  proposal  goes,  I  have  a  choice  to  offer 
you.    I  am  currently  working  on  perceptions  of  crime  in  the 
French  Belle  Epoque.    The  problem  is  set  in  the  general  context 
of  French  despair  at  the  alarming  symptoms  of  national  decay 
that  they  found  in  great  numbert  in  the  years  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  «nMiiHBliHHHHHiiaini.    Among  these  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  increases  in  mental 
illness  and  suicide,  the  ap()arent  growth  and  increasing  violence 

of  crime,  the  spread  of  public  nudity  and  pornography,  and  of 


course,  the  de[)ressing  prospects  of  declining  economic  indices 
vs.  Germany  and  England.    Internal  political  divisions  such  as 
those  experienced  during  the  Dreyfus  Affair  and  the  years  of  syn- 
dicalist upheavals  (1900-1908)  served  to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
dangerous    consequences  these  symptoms  of  pathology  might  have 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  traditional  enemy  outre-Rhin. 

Though  French  intellectuals  and  politicians  often  differed 
in  their  assessments  of  the  relative  importance  of  Lhe  causes 
of  these  "pathologies,"  thejie  was  a  surprising  degree  of  con- 
sensus within  French  society  on  what  these  causes  likely  were. 
Where  of  course  they  most  differed  from  one  another  was  in  how 
one  might  proceed  to  "cure"  these  worrisome  debilities.  Enter 
politics.    The  political  and  ideological  divisions  in  French  life 
after  the  founding  of  the  Republic  never  strayed  very  far  from 
the  central  problems  of  national  decline  or  decadence.  The 
clerico-anticlerico/royal ist-Republ ican/capital ist-social ist 
polarities  that  dominate  the  terms  of  political  rhetoric  in  che 
years  1870-1914  were  rooted  so  solidly  in  the  pathological  matrix 
described  /ihnvo  that  each  side  was  forced  to  explain  its  program 
in  terms  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  a  national  regeneration 
or  revival.    The  immediacy  of  this  perceived  need  to  address 
the  symptomatology  of  decay  and  decline  increased  near  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  the  growth  of  the  monumental  political  strug- 
gles of  those  years  and  was  raised  to  a  fever  pitch  in  the  cru- 
cial years  1905-1908. 

I  propose  to  analyze  in  my  book  several  key  episodes  where 
political  and  cultural  debates  are  dominated  by  biological  and 
pathological  metaphors  of  increasing  sharpness  and  power.  These 
metaphors,  as  you  argue  in  your  brief  methodological  essay,  have 
a  political  significance  of  great  importance.    Tn  arguing  about 
vagrants,  captial  punishment,  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill, 
suicide,  alcoholism,  etc.  one  argues  in  effect  for  this  or  that 
(political)  solution  to  French  problems.    I  have  chosen  to  con- 
centrate on  perceptions  of  crime  as  the  central  focus  on  crime 
in  my  book,  but  have  of  necessity  spent  much  time  discussing  the 
conceptual  relations  of  crime  to  other  "pathologies."  There 
are  two  central  topics  in  this  larger  investigation  that  I  pro- 
pose may  be  lifted  from  the  study,  expanded,  and  made  to  stand 
on  their  own  as  separate  essays. 

I  have  a  special  inclination  toward  one  of  these,  mostly 
because  it  is  somewhat  less  contingent  to  the  general  problem 
of  crime,  but  if  you  find  it  unsatisfactory  I  am  prepared  to 
substitute  the  other.    My  favored  topic  is  a  discussion  of  Durk- 
heim's  role  in  this  debate  as  it  unfolds  around  the  problem  of 
suicide.    My  analysis  involves  a  major  reinterpretation  of  tlie 
sources  of  Dürkheim' s  theory  of  suicide,  and  attempts  to  show  the 
ways  in  which  his  work  in  this  field  articulates  with  the  larger 
national  debate  on  the  question  of  decline  and  renewal.    I  attempt 
to  show  the  limitations  of  the  standard  interpretation  of  Durk- 
heim's  sociological  realism  in  suicidogenesis  and  argue  that  he 
incorporated  important  elements  of  a  clinical  and  psychiatric 
nature  into  his  explanations  that  rely  more  heavily  on  a  psychological 


individualism  than  is  generally  supposed.    The  importance  of  this 
point  is  that  it  shows  Dürkheim  as  a  social  theorist  to  be  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  debates  over  the  cultural  crises  of  his 
age  than  is  often  realized.    His  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
suicide  presages  the  terms  of  an  eventual  consensus  on  the  general 
issues  of  pathology  that  will  culminate  in  the  national  revival 
of  the  years  1906-1914.    I  cannot  explain  this  development  in 
sufficient  detail  here  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  would  like.  I 
hope  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  argue  that  Dürkheim 's  theory  of 
suicide  recapitulates  in  symbolic  language  a  deeply  felt  crisis 
in  French  society  that,  in  more  highly  charged  contexts  than 
Durkheim's  sociology,  had  a  pol itical  importance  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

If  you  are  attracted  to  this  proposal  I  can  work  up  a  more 
detailed  account  of  my  intentions.    In  my  manuscript  this  sec- 
tion comprises  only  five  or  six  pages,  but  I  would  expect  to 
expand  that  a  good  deal  if  it  were  to  figure  in  the  Festschrift. 

The  other  project  I  have  in  mind  is  an  analysis  of  the  debate 
over  capital  punishment  in  1908,    As  in  the  case  of  Durkheim's 
Suicide,  the  debate  on  this  question  raised  issues  of  much  greater 
dimensions  than  the  simple  matter  of  putting  to  death  a  handful 
of  Capval  criminals  each  year.    The  debate  raged  for  some  time 
in  the  Chamber,  in  the  press,  in  the  professional  societies 
and  in  popular  periodicals.    Violent  capital  crimes  and  the  ques- 
tion they  posed  as  symptom  and  threat  to  the  health  of  the  national 
organism  divided  Frenchmen  along  lines  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  had  served  to  distinguish  left  from  right  prior  to 
1907-1908.    The  political  and  popular  sources  of  the  nationalist 
tide  of  the  avant-guerre  were  first  revealed  in  this  debate,  and 
the  direction  of  a  national  revival  clearly  outlined.    The  episode 
seemed  to  touch  a  raw  nerve  in  the  collective  consciousness  and 
evoke  metaphors  stressing  organic  solidarity  and  "social  defense." 
These  metaphors,  in  turn,  were  more  easily  convertible  into  politi- 
cal coin  by  the  centrist  solidarists  and  the  right-wing  parties.  It 
was  an  important  first  step  to  1 'union  sacr6e. 

I  have  not  written  up  this  episode  yet,  and  in  my  book  it 
will  comprise  a  very  large  section  indeed.    It  will  be,  in  other 
words,  awfully  difficult  to  compress.    Moreover,  since  it  will 
be  the  climactic  point,  so  to  speak,  in  my  story,  I  am  somewhat 
loathe  to  have  it  appear  elsewhere  first.    Nonetheless,  I  offer 
it  up  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  a  methodological  article  on  the  historical  study  of 
crime  which  will  be  appearing  in  June  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
History.    If  you  like,  I  can  send  the  ms.  on  to  you  to  give  you 
a  better  idea  what  is  that  I  am  doing.  If  you  would  like  anything 
amplified  or  better  explained  than  it  is  here,  please  write  and 
say  so  soon  enough  for  me  to  respond  before  December  15.    By  the 
way,  I  did  have  a  piece  on  criminological  theory  come  out  in 
Isis  in  September  1976.    That  piece  also  sheds  some  light  on  the 
general  outlines  of  this  crime  project  and  may  clarify  some  prob- 
lems for  you. 
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I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  well  situated.    I  fear  the  entice- 
ments and  siren  call  of  social  science  may  lure  you  away  from 
history  altogether.    Is  that  so?    Any  expectations  of  a  teaching 
job?    I  should  warn  you  in  advance  that  teachers  cannot  manage 
the  high  rate  of  productivity  you  have  attained  this  year. 
Maybe  you  should  stay  put. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 


Best  regard 


Robert  A.  Nye 
Associate  Professor 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 

November  30,  1977 


Dr.  David  Sabean 

Max-Planck-Institut  für  Geschichte 

^00  Got  tirA£ 


Hermaxu>-Föge-Heg  11 
West  Germany 

Lea»  Davidi 


Thank  you  tor  your  latest  misßive.  I  hope  that  all  oontinues  to  ^  well  for  you* 
I  have  considered  the  sugr-estions  (outlines?)  provided  in  the  latest  oommunioationf 
and  thixik  that  I  have  something  of  interest  to  off  er« 

Bmst  Kriecky  philosopher  and  education  specialist,  and,  after  the  Nazi  Idceover, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt,  provided  outlines  for  a  most  interesting 
National  Socialist  "religion,  »♦  outlines  that  were  taken  most  seriously  by  the 
SSf  who  utilized  them  in  their  several  traimrfi:  schools,  and  by  Alfred  Rosenberg? 


vho,  being  the  jealous  sort,  occasion 


rue  with  them.  As  George  has  been 


so  eager  to  point  out,  many  laudable  concerns  can  be  perceived  as  bein^:  part-and- 
parcel  of  movements  which  we  find  disturbing  or  even  reprehensible  and  Krieok'e 
perception  of  the  new  Nazi  religion,  with  its  strong  emphases  on  communityf 
harmony  with  nature,  bridging  of  the  several  dualisms  provided  by  the  Juda-Christian 
tradition,  and  the  overcoming  of  urban-created  alienation,  must  certainly  offer 
an  example  of  this.  The  tone  of  Krieck*3  concerns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  positive 
manner  in  which  they  were  received^  would  also  serve  to  •'jnderscore  aometHing  that 
has  been  a  continual  concera  of  George's,  v*i^^    the      1 1 -Heberian  thrust  in 
his  approach  to  history  which  you  describe  in  your  last  letter*  In  any  case,  I 
can  tell  you  that,  if  you  wish,  an  article  on  Krieck  could  be  submitted  by  the 
date  mentioned.    The  title  could  be  something  likei  "Emst  Krieck  and  The  National 
Socialist  Religion  of  Nature.'^  "Bmst  Krieck  and  the  National  Socialist  Environmen- 
talist Religion"  (for  such  it  really  was)  is  another  possibility,  but  this  might 
cause  too  many  gorges  to  rise.     In  any  case,  I  am  well  into  research  on  this  man 
and  an  article  ina  Festschrift    for  George  is  certainly  possible. 

Please  tell  me  what  ycu  thizik.    I  am  now  a  visiting  professor  at  UQLA  and  will  be 
here  until  the  middle  of  next  June,  when  I  will  return  to  Boulder.    So,  please 
write  me  here.    Thank  you  for  your  interest,  and  all  the  best. 


Sincerely  yours, 


oops  Seymour  Drescher 
Allen  Sharlin 
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November  30,  1977 


Dear  David,  Seymour  and  Allan, 

I  v/as  happy  to  receive  your  letter  of  Oct.  Z7 .    The  unifying  theme 
of  ^^political  symbolism*'  seems  sound  to  me.    Your  summary  of  the 
perspectives  informing  George's  teaching  and  work  is  most  interesting 
in  its  own  right.     I  had  never  reflected  nrach  on  what  I  might  have  in 
coni:non  with  other  of  George*  s  students,  and  it  comes  as  a  pleasant 
realization  to  discover  to  what  extent  my  work  on  the  ideological  dimension 
of  generational  consciousness  corresponds  to  a  shared  interest  in  the 
socio-political  functions  of  different  kinds  of  symbols.     I  think  you're 
right  to  perceive  behind  a  varied  terminology        symbols,  culture, 
ideology  --  preoccupation  with  the  same  types  of  historical  problems. 

The  draft  of  the  essay  on  "The  Nature  ajid  Function  of  Generational 
Discourse  in  Pre-WorM-War-I  France"  which  I  originally  proposed  for 
the  Festschrift  and  which  I  finished  over  the  summer  fits  squarely  into 
tlie  theme  of  the  relationship  between  the  symbolic  and  the  political. 
In  this  case,  the  symbols  are  the  stereotypes  through  which  intellectuals 
pictured  generations.     The  purpose  of  the  essay  is  to  demonstrate  that 
how  intellectuals  rr.anipulate  certain  universal  categories  of  generational 
thinking  is  a  function  of  their  own  ideological  viewpoints  vis-ä-vis  the 
ideological  implications  of  the  stereotypes  through  which  they  represent" 
the  generations  of  their  society. 

In  the  particular  case  which  I  study,  two  generations  are  compared 
a  generation  of  1890  and  a  generation  of  1910.    Each  is  characterized 
by  sterectypos  involvMig  a  pi  oj^-rt-.oo  onto  its  consciousness  of  aspects 
of  the  inteUectual  mood  at  the  t  lae  v\hen  it  caine  of  age.    The  generation 
of  1890,  which  passed  its  youth  during  the  fin -de -sifecle  and  the  Dreyfus 
Affair,  is  represented  as  more  cosmopolitan  than  nationalist,  avant- 
S^^'A?.       ^ts  literary  preferences.   Bohemian  in  life  style  and  anticlerical 
or  modernist  in  malters  of  religion.    In  absolute  contrast,  youth  of 
1910,  whose  formative  experiences  are  such  post-1905  phenomena  as 
the  nationalist  revival  and  the  Catholic  renaissance,  are  stereotyped 
as  nationalist,   classical  in  their  literary  preferences,  correct  in  their 
behavior  and  orthodox  in  their  Catholicism.    By  the  criteria  of  1912- 
1914,  the  traits  attributed  to  the  generation  of  1S90  placed  it  to  the 
T.ei't;    '.nd  tho-^e  project. -d  onto  the  consciousness  of  the  generation  of 
1910  placed  it  to  the  Right. 
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In  analysing  the  categories  of  generational  thinking  implicit  in  the 
comir.enlaries  of  h-itellectuals  of  pre -World-War -1  France,  I  take  account 
of  Uvo  factors.    First  of  all,  practically  all  fit  by  age  in  the  generation 
of  1890.    Thus  one  sees  through  the  stereotypes  the  consciousness  of 
members  of  the  generation  of  18?0  a tj^^i a t^jjUy,  that  ic,  their  retrospective 
view  of  their  own  generation  in  its  youth  and  a  view  from  the  outside  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  next  generation..    Secondly,  the  ideological 
viewpoints  of  intellectuals  commenting  on  generations  are  extremely 
varied.     (L^i  a  sense,   their  remarks  reveal  the  extreme  ideological 
fragmentation  possible  among  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  age 
group,   a  fragmentation  which  contrasts  with  the  unity  of  outlook  they 
perceive  in  youth  of  1890  and  of  1910  re5i>ectively.  ) 

I  describe  a  nuinber  of  patterns  of  generational  thinking  and  demonstrate 
that  recourse  to  a  particular  pattern  is  a  function  of  ideological  viewpoint. 
Because  intellectuals  engaging  in  generational  discourse  represent  the 
span  of  political  tendencies  from  the  Action  Franyaise  to  r Humanity y 
a  comparison  of  their  cominentaries  reveals  particularly  sharply  the 
ideological  dimension  of  perceptions  of  society  in  terms  of  generations. 
For  example,  an  intellectual  of  the  Right  was  likely  to  represent  youth 
of  18  90  negatively,  but  also  to  insist  on  a  subsequent  evolution  from  Left 
to  Right  permitting  a  contemporary  rapport  between  the  generation  of 
1890  at  maturity  and  youth  of  1910.    He  v.as  also  likely  to  equate  youth 
of  1910  with  the  future,    A  Radical  or  a  socialist,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  perceive  the  Leftist  generation  of  1890  more  positively,  would 
perceive  no  change  in  this  generation  between  youth  and  maturity, 
would  stress  the  conflict  of  generations  in  the  present,   and  would 
minlaiize  the  significance  of  Rightist  youth  for  the  future,  perhaps  by 
invoking  a  law  of  reaction  whereby  every  new  generation  differs  from 
its  predecessor.     The  implication  of  such  a  law  was  that  the  generation 
following  youth  of  1910  would  automatically  revert  to  the  Leftward 
orientation  of  the  generation  of  1890.    The  patterns  of  response  which 
I  describe  are  more  complex  than  this;    but  I  hope  I  have  given  an 
idea  of  the  type  of  analysis  I  \:ndertake. 

Having  shovm  how  the  categories  cf  generational  discourse  vary 

v.'ith  the  ideological  perspective  of  intellectuals  of  the  Right  and  the 
Left,  I  turn  to  the  qutbtion  of  ]]\e  function  which  this  discourse  serves 
in  each  case.    For  the  Right,  I  argue  that  generations  afford  an 
alternative  view  of  society  to  that  based  on  social  class,  a  psycho- 
historical  vision  in  which  the  ferment  of  change  continues  to  lie  with 
an  elite  (the  generational  imagery  concerns  only  bourgeois  youth  of 
Paris),  and  an  answer  to  the  appropria^tion  of  the  idea  of  progress  by 
the  Left  (associating  reactionary  postures  with  the  l-^test  generation 
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to  eiiicrge  was  a  way  of  reiidering  these  ideas  the  wave  of  the  future). 

The  ii:-aee  of  a  new  generation  to  the  Right  v/as  consciously  formulated 

as  an  identity  for  university  youth.    How  man/^a'dooted  it  is  another 

question,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  i:r:^^c  ry  r-r.abled'v'ntellcc^  of  the 

Right  to  express  a  reinflation  of  hopes  a  decade  after  the  defeats  of  the 

Dreyfus  Affair.    As  for  the  I^eft,  recourse  to  the  stereotypes  of  generations 

despite  opposition  to  the  traits  attributed  to  youth  reveals,   first  of  all, 

the  extent  lo  which  I^eft  c^nd  Right  inhabited  a  coinjnon  v.niverse  of 

discourse.    Since  the  stereotypes  concerned  "educated"  youth,  this 

is  not  surprising;    most  intellectuals,  whatever  their  ideological  stances, 

derived  from  this  milieu.     Secordly,   t]:.e  device  of  g ene r Ptti 02-1  s  enabled 

the  Left,  which  sensed  the  radical  difference  m  the  int'"*li-.iGtual  moods 

of  fin-de -siecle  and  pre-war  France  as  acutely  as  the  Right,  to  articulate 

and  react  to  the  changed  climate  of  opinion, 

I  notice  that  you  cite  my  proposal  among  those  which  talk  of  symbols 
as  defining  groups  that  then  play  a  political  role.    At  first  sight,  it 
might  appear  that  the  groups  of  which  I  talk  are  youth  of  18  90  and  1910. 
In  fact,   the  groups  defined  tlirough  generational  symbols  are  not  those 
described  by  the  symbols.    Rather  they  are  composed  of  the  intellectuals 
who  manipulate  those  symbols,  that  is,  intellectuals  of  the  Left  and  the 
Right  betvvoen  1912  a.nd  1914.     If  you  will,   the  generation  of  1890  defines 
itself  ctt  maturity  by  opposition  to  stereotyped  images  of  youth  of  1890  and 
1910.    Moreover,  through  different  patterns  of  developnnent  of  the  stereo- 
types, the  different  ideological  tendencies  within  this  generation  define 
th'Cmselves  with  reference  to  each  other.    I  plan  to  redefine  my  use  of 
the  term  "ideological"  to  accord  with  the  suggested  theme  for  the  anthology, 
I'll  revv'Ork  as  well  my  remarks  on  the  "function"  of  generational  discourse 
since  it  is  there  that  I  can  deal  i^i^ost  directly  with  the  process  and  intent 
of  grovip  definition  implicit  in  the  comn:ientaries  on  generations.  Otherwise, 
as  the  article  stands,  it  fits  into  the  schema  you  propose. 

I  will  be  IcT-ving  Feb.   1  for  New  Orleans  whe  re  Pm  going  to  begin 
research  on  a  new  project  on  French  immigration  to  that  city  after  1803, 
beginning  with  Saint-Domingue  refugees  in  18  09.    So  between  the  end  of 
the  serj-iester  (in  two  \\-ecks)  ar-d  P^eb.   1,  I  will  work  on  revisions  of  my 
sun-xiner  draft.    After  that,  I  could  send  a  dr;^ft  to  you  at  any  time.  So 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  hopefully  by  Feb.  1,  I  close  this 
letter  in  saying  I  find  the  project  as  exciting  as  you  do. 


Sincerely, 
Paul  Lachance 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COI_ORADO  AT  BOUUDER 


BOUUDER.  COLORADO  e0309 


DEPARTMENT  O^"  mS^'^ORV 


December  8,  1977 


Dear  -S!kxt^/VT'M>'«A/v^ 

Enclosed  is  a  description  of  the  article  I  would  like  to  do  for  the 
Mosae  Festschrift.  I  hope  you  find  that  it  meshes  with  the  other  pieces 
which  have  been  submitted. 


Sincerely, 


David  Gross 
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The  Emergence  of  a  Left  Critique  of  Popular  Cxature 

in  Central  Europe^  1890-1920» 


The  article  I  want  to  write  for  the  Feetschrift  woiald  center  on  the 
development  of  a  left-wing  critique  of  popular  culture  in  Central  Europe  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  until  the  Weimar  Era. 

This  is  a  topic  that  has  so  far  not  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  any 
language.     Thanks  to  the  work  of  Mosse  (German  Ideology),  Stern  (Politics  of 
Cultural  Despair),  and  others,  the  right-wing  critique  "of  modernity  has  received 
much  attention,  but  the  left-wing  critique,  which  emerged  at  roughly  the  same 
time,  has  been  largely  neglected* 

In  an  essay  of  approximately  8000  words  I  plan  to  deal  with  the  following 
points  in  this  order: 

First,  a  brief  discussion  of  some  major  elements  of  Georg  Simmel's 
"Sociology  of  Culture"  as  it  was  developed  in  the  l890s  up  through  the 
19103.    SiiTimel's  work  is  crucial  as  a  starting  point  since  he  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  younger,  and  more  radical,  generation  of  students  after 
1900* 

Second,  a  look  at  how  the  left-leaning,  culturally  aware  students  of 
Simmel's  in  Berlin  (Er»st  Blocn^  Georg  Luklcs,  Karl  Mannheim,  etc*)  borrowed 
and  radicalized  many  of  his  methods  for  analyzing  popular  culture.  While 

the  younger  generation  kept  most  of  Simmel*s  concepts,  it  utilized  them 
differently  in  order  to  develop  a  thoroughgoing  critique  ol  the  formsj 
modalities,  and  values  of  evoryday  life. 

Third,  an  explanation  of  this  critique  in  some  detail,  especially  as  it 
was  formulated  by    Central  European  intellectuals  fr-^m  Bloch  to  Walter  Benjamin. 
This  early  analysis  of  popular  culture  preceded  and  anticipated  the  better  known 
Frankfurt  School  Kulturkritik  of  the  19J0s  and  19UOs. 

Fourth,  a  brief  comparison  of  this  left-wing  view  of  culture  with  that  of^both 
liberal  academic  sociology  in  Germany  and  the  reactionary  neo-romantic  critique  which 
was  articulated  at  the  same  time.  Here  I  would  show  that,  though  each  of  these 
three  camps  observed  (and  were  opposed  to)  the  same  social  reality,  they  pei^eived 
it  differently  and^^BiaoQsed^diff erent  remedies  "because  oT^the  ideological  Tenses 
through  which  they  analyzed  contemporary  cultural  phenomena* 

Aside  from  the  whole  essay  dealing  with  the  topic  of  popular  culture,  this 
last  point  would,  I  believe,  tie  this  article  in  with  the  central  theme  of  the 

Festschrift,    Like  others, i  3m  interested  in  discussing,  at  least  briefly,  how 
political  and  ideological  mediations  affect  not  only  what  is  seen  but  how  it 
is  seen.  I  also  want  to  show  in  this  connection  how  identical  cultural  objects 
can  lend  themselves  to  multiple  interpretations  depending  on  what  their  symbolic 
meanings  are  understood  to  be,  and  on  how  they  are  perceived  and  deciphered 
by  the  cultural  critic* 

(This  is  a  tentative  and  unsatisfactory  summary  of  what  I  intend  to  do*  I 

expect  things  will  fall  in  place  better  than  it  may  seem  here  once  I  begin  writing. 

Much  of  the  research  has  already  been  done,  but  I  don't  expect  to  begin  writing 

the  piece  until  this  summer.) 


OF  WINDSOR 

WINDSOR,    ONTARIO    N9B  3P4 

TELEPHONE:   AREA   CODE  519 

253-4232 


December  15,  197  7 

Dr.  Seymour  Drescher 

Institute  of  Historical  Research 

University  Senate  House 

University  of  London 

London  WCIE  7HU 

England 

Dear  Dr.  Drescher: 

Enclosed  is  my  proposal  for  Dr.  Mosse's  Festschrift. 
w 

The  Nature  Of  The  Ultra's  Monarchism  As  Seen  In  the 
Writings  Of  Their  Foremost  Spokesman:    Louis  de  Bonald. 

It  is  widely  kncu  that  The  political  behaviour  of  the  Ultra 
between  18m  and  1830  was  characterised  by  intransigence  and  a 
lack  of  political  realism.    And  it  has  been  suggested  (by  Rene' 
Kernend  for  example)  that  such  behaviour  was  tne  product  of  a 
certain  state  of  mind:    a  fanatical  loyalty  to  a  set  of  ideals, 
and  particularly  to  an  idealised  Bourbon  monarchy. 

If  one  looks  into  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  foremost 
spokesman  of  the  Ultras,  Louis  de  Bonald,  one  can  indeed  perceive 
even  in  his  earliest  works,  a  distinct  state  of  mind,  or  a  fixed 
set  of  emotional  responses  with  regard  to  the  Bourbon  monarchy, 
which  helps  to  make  comprehensible  the  behaviour  of  the  Ultras 
during  the  Restoration.     Bonald 's  remarks  on  monarchy  reveal  in 
the  man  a  peculiar  combination  of  Utopian  dreams  about  fraternal 
love  and  social  harmony,  fantasies  concerning  power  and  force, 
a  desperate  need  for  certitude,  and  a  contempt  for  pragmatism, 
compromise  and  the  patient  and  painstaking  use  of  reason  in  the 
solving  of  man's  problems. 

In  reaction  to  the  French  Revolution  Bonald  took  the  pre- 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  'integral  absolutism'  (Jacques  Godechot 
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tem)  and  hardened  it  into  an  ideology  which  would  not  allow  for 
any  compromise  with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Drawing  upon  a  variety  of  sources  including  Malebranche ,  Leibnitz , 
the  Ideologues  and  the  fledgling  social  sciences  of  his  time, 
Bonald  based  his  monarchism  upon  a  vast  system  of  logic,  which 
betrayed  on  his  part  a  cold  fury  toward  all  opinions  other  than 
his  own.    Bonald 's  penchant  for  demolishing  political  theories 
other  than  his  own  brand  of  monarchism,  by  grand  triumphal  marches 
of  logiCj  arose  out  of  his  fascination  with  displays  of  uncompro- 
mising, irrational  force.    Such  a  fascination  can  also  be  seen 
in  his  use  of  naturalistic  and  mechanistic  language  to  describe 
how  a  monarchy  should  operate. 

In  spite  of  Bonald 's  claims,  made  repeatedly  throughout 
his  career^  that  his  position  alone  was  based  on  political  realism, 
Bonald *s  thought  is  marked  by  an  ethereal  and  fantastical  quality. 
Bonald  put  forth  his  idealised  monarchy  as  a  simple,  perfect  and 
final  solution  to  a^.!  ui  li<^iice's  problems.     Such  an  approach 
may  have  offered  certitude,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  having 
lost  contact  with  the  complexities  and  subtle  distinctions  (such 
as  the  long-standing  divisions  between  the  French  Crown  and  the 
French  noblesse)  which  characterise  the  real  world  both  of  ideas 
and  of  action. 

This  paper  should  help  to  demonstrate  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  Ultras  between  1814  and  1830  was  conditioned  by  an  ideology 
formulated  prior  to  their  arrival  on  the  threshold  of  power. 
Not  only  their  programme  but  also  their  attempts  to  implement 
their  programme  were  a  product  of  their  ideology.    And,  in  a 
broader  vein,  this  paper  should  throw  light  on  the  role  that 
ideology  pxays  in  helping  and/or  hindering  groups  or  classes  to 
control  political  power. 

I  hope  that  this  will  fit  in  with  the  theme  of  your 
festschrift. 

Yours  sincerely,  ^ 
David  M.  Klinck 

DMK/tms 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN.OHIO  44074 


OKMRTMKNT  Or  HISTORY 


December  17,  I977 


Dear  David,  Seymour  and  Allan, 


I  am  sorry  I  missed  the  December  15  deadline,  but  I  hope  you  can  use  this 
page  in  promoting  the  Festschrift  for  George  I^Iosse. 

J^^^^^^?^  y**^  letter  and  the  themes  you  set  forth  to  rrivo  coherence  to 
^e  Festscltt'ift.  I  would  like  to  change  the  nature  of  mv  contribution  fron 
the  original  one  I  suggested.    I  t^uld  still  deal  with  the  Jeunesses  patriotes 
and  other  French  rascist  movements  of  the  1920s  and  30s,  but  more  in  terms  of 
xiiG  rciaticnshxp  u^'^vmen  pooiilar  culture  and  Fascist  ideolo«yy  in  France. 

f^J^  a  paper  soon  at  the  American  Historical  Association  meeting  in  Dallas 
that  could  v;ell  be  the  embryo  for  the  Festschrift  chapter.    Mv  major  thesis. 
L         :  *  eood  deal  of  attention  to  the  totalitarian  Pdght 

and  the  totalitarian  Left  but  not  enough  to  th.  totalitarian  Center.    Mv  ovm 
research  for  the  nast  several  years  has  been  in  the  field  of  French  Fascism, 
and  what  strikes  me  more  and  nore  about  the  Jeunesses  patriotes,  the  Solidarity 
ft-angaise.  the  Croix  de  Feu,  the  Parti  Populaire  fi-ancais  and  other  French  Fascist 
movements  of  the  1920s  and  30s  is  the  centrist  nature  ^f  much  of  their  Meoiogy" 
Obviously  French  fascists  were  not  centrists  in  all  resi^ects.  yet  in  many  way? 
their  Ideology  was  very  much  in  tune  with  French  ponular  culture  and  middle  class 
social    economic  and  cultural  values.    For  this  reason.  J  see  thei^  naior 
competitör  as  not  a  t^rty  of  the  Right  or  of  the  Left  but  France's  major  centrist 
fl^lU  P^rty.    Such  a  formula  mif-ht  help  explain  why  Fascism 

failed  in  France  m  the  intcrwar  period:  it  failed  not  because  many  of  its  doctrines 
?f  a  majority  of  Frenchmen  but  because  they  .«re  co-onted  by  the 

French  Radical  Party-and  because  the  major  enemy  of  both  French  Fascism  arxi  French 

me^hSi'o^'t.  ^«  by  democratic  „ethods.  by  the 

methods  of  the  P^ench  Radical  Party,  and  therefore,  harsher  methods.  Fascist  methods 
became  unnecessary.    I  ;d.ll.  of  course,  noint  out  the  differences  between  the  ' 
doctrines  of  the  Firench  Radical  Party  and  those  of  French  Fascist  movements  as  well, 
but  the  focus  tTill  be  on  popular  attitudes  and  ooinions  which  they  had  in  common: 
anti-Marxism,  doctrines  of  social  mobility  and  class  conciliation,  -nti-big  business 
and  pro  small  business,  nationalism,  colonialism,  anti- feminism,  etc.    At  the  same 
time,  I  will  show  haj-  big  business  groups  (though  not  all  of  big  business  by  any 
means)  often  were  the  major  financial  backers  of  French  fascism,  i.e.  I  will  show  the 
contradictions  between  the  petit  bourgeois  rhetoric  and  the  untrer  bourgeois  financia 
backing  of  movements  who  sought  to  win  a  mass  follord-ng  to  their  cause.    And  finally, 
I  will  suggest  why  this  attempt  to  win  mass  backing  was  less  successful  in  France 
than  in  Italy  and  Germany.    Thus  I  icill  show  hov^  French  Fascism  was  both  a  product 
of  popular  culture  and  an  attempt  to  manipulate  ponular  culture;  the  focus  of  ray 
chapter,  hovrever,  will  be  on  the  propojTanda  of  the  movements  and  their  various  appeal 
--or  attempted  appeals— to  popular  cultural,  including  oopular  social  and  economic 
attituaes.      Given  space  limitations,  I  will  focus  on  the  Jeunesses  oatriotes 
but  show  similar  djoiamics  in  other  French  Fascist  movements  as  well.' 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  So;lcy 
Professor  of  History 
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Evolution  and  th«  Masses»    Popular  Darwinism  and  the  German  Working 
Class,  1880-1914 

Historians  of  popular  culture  ought  to  pay  ciosr  attention  to 
th€  r€5lation  brtwec^n  {xjpular  culture  and  "hiqh"  culture j   to  the  ways 
ideas  filter  down  from  elites;  and  to  how  they  are  changed  on  the 
way  down.     In  Germany  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Darwinismus 
was  a  [x^pular  phenomenon  to  a  degree  which  would  have  astonished 
narwin  himself.    The  theory  of  evolution  rc-appcared  in  every 
possible  guise,  in  support  of  every  conceivable  position.  This 
essay  will  examine  one  small  part  of  the  Darwinismus  phenomenon  — 
the  view  of  Darwinism  in  the  socialist  working  class. 

It  is  not  too  hard  to  discover  what  sort  of  Darwinism  was 
propagated  for  mass  r-on sumption :     Here  wo  rely  largely  on  the  success- 
ful {xjpularizera,  especially  Ernst  Haeckel  and  Wilhelm  Bölschc;  as 
well  as  on  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  reading  lists  recommended 
by  the  Socialist  Party,  and  university  extension  courses  for  workers. 
In  all  of  these  forms,  evolution  was  reprcstsnted  optimistically  a  a 
a  universal  progressive  force.     However,  gauging  the  impact  of 
these  ideas  on  the  readers   ..s  very  difficult.     It  may  be  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  what  working  peopi«,    read  offers  a  rough  reflection 
of  their  own  opinions,  but  proof  is  impossible.     In  this  case  we  must 
fall  bark  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  reader  surveys,  library 
lending  lists,  and  workers'  memoirs.    While  ail  conclusions  must  be 
speculative,  there  is  a  general  pattern  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

In  the  generation  before  the  First  V/orld  Way,  the  German  working 
class  was  overwhelmingly  Marxist  in  its  tx>litical  outlook.     Yet  the 
pOF5Ular  conception  of  Marxism  held  by  the  masses  of  working  people 
was  rather  different  from  the  official  party  theory.    The  average 
working  man  understood  Marxism  only  as  a  part  of  a  vaguely  formulated 
progressive,  evolutionary  Weltansch-  -ong  which  he  derived  largely 
from  the  popularizers  of  Darwinism.     This  evolutionary  science:,  which 
purported  to  show  the  world  evolving  toward  greater  harmony  and 
happiness,  became  a  kind  of  substitute  reliqion.     i . i  ;>onal  salvation 
for  the  worker  depended  not  so  much  on  an  abstruse  dialectic  of 
class  struggle,  as  on  a  qencral  uplifting  of  the  human  condition 
through  natural  evolutionary  processes.     In  this  popular  vision, 
nature  was  the  temporary  antidote  to  the  evils  of  the  industrial 
city.    Armed  with  a  knowltrdge  of  popular  science,  the  working  man 
could  maintain  his  humanity  by  making  pilgrimages  into  nature  and 
contemplating  its  wonders.     Although  some  theoreticians  in  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  wore  alarmed  by  this  supplanting  of  Marx 
by  Darv/in,    i !  ere  were  many,  especially  in  the  revisionist  wing,  who 
actually  encour-qed  evolTJt ionary  education,     Reading  surveys  attest 
to  the  success  of  these  efforts;     Books  on  Darwinism  wore  far  and 
away  the  most  popular  non-fiction  reading  among  working  men. 

Studying  popular  writers  whose  works  actually  reached  the  working 
Class  is  interesting  not  merely  from  the  perspective  of  fx^oular 
culture.     It  may  also  provide  a  useful  corrective  to  the  voluminous 
research  on  Socialist  theoreticians  who,  while  famous,  were  largely 
iynored  by  the  masses.  *ai.yexy 

 Alfred  H.  Kelly 

Dept.  of  History 
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I  he  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Hamilton  Hall  070  A 
Chapel  HiU,  N.C.  27514 


Decemter  ?2,  1977 


Dea.r  Sy, 

^'Trdle  I  cannot  claim  to  understand,  entirely  the  effusion  recently  sent  out 
on  the  festschrift  I  hope  the  enclosed  plan  co;aes  somewlat  near  what  you 
are  looking  for.    If  not,  let  me  know,  as  I  have  a  number  of  directions  I 
can  go  with  the  stuff  piled  up  over  the  past  few  years. 

I  will  be  meeting  Ceorge  in  Dallas  where,  alas,  we  both  have  papers  to 
deliver  to  the  AHA.    He  said  he  would  be  seeing  you  in  London  shortly 
after  the  1st,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  ^^ou  up  to  date  on  things,  Joan 
Scott  informed  rae  tlia,t  he  knew  about  the  festschrift  and  had  insisted  on 
screening  the  lint  of  notables  ashed  to  contribute.     He  now  tells  me  that 
he  will  not  be  retiring  for  several  years,  but  will  instead  continue  on  his 
current  schedule  until  they  burn  down  his  office.    Is  that  likely  to  have 
any  affect  on  the  timing  of  the  festschrift? 

I  gather  that  you  left  the  family  behind  this  trip  to  England.    That  is 
wl-iat  T  did  last  year,  and  while  it  promotes  work,  it  is  a  pain.  Seeing 
ttiat  the  state  refuses  to  pay  its  universities  any  longer  you  probably 
pic]:ed  a  good  time  to  be  away  from  Pitt.     I  saw  an  announcement  of  your 
new  "Look  the  other  day,  and  look  forward  to  reading  it.     Have  you  decided 
to  come  across  the  Channel  permanently  or  is  this  but  a  mere  dalliance  to 
escape  the  outrageous  costs  of  working  in  '''ranee? 

We  are  all  aging  gracefully,  of  course.     Colin  is  now  nine,  Marine  is  in 
some  HII'iH  community  psychiatry  boondoggle,  and  I  continue  to  find  teaching 
here  pleasant  enough.     The  book  is  about  done  -  I  have  started  putting  in 
the  notes  -  and  hopefully  it  will  be  off  in  early  spring. 

Please  remember  us  to  Ruth  when  next  you  see  her. 

As  f^ver. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-MADISON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN 


818  VAN  HISE  HALL 
1220  LINDEN  DRIVE 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53706 
TELEPHONE.  (608)  262-2192 


December  27,  1977 


Professor  Seymour  Drescher 
Institute  of  Historical  Research 
University  Senate  House 

University  of  London 
London  WCl  E7HU 
ENGLAND 

Re:    Festschrift  for  George  Mosse 
Dear  Professor  Drescher: 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  17,  discussing  the  possibilities  of  a 
Festschrift  for  George  Mosse  and  inviting  me  to  contribute  to  it.     I  think 
your  idea  to  turn  this  Festschrift  into  a  book  on  "political  symbolism'*  is 
an  excellent  one.    After  some  careful  deliberations  I  decided  to  offer  you 
an  article  on  the  political  ramifications  in  the  works  of  the  German  romantic 
painter  Caspar  David  Friedrich,  whom  I  have  investigated  thoroughly  in  the 
last  three  years,  that  is,  since  Friedrich *s  bicentennial  and  the  Friedrich 
exhibition  in  the  Haniburg  Kunsthalle.    I  even  gave  a  seminar  on  the  ideolog- 
ical implications  of  German  landscape  painting  in  our  Art  History  Department 
two  years  age;  in  order  to  familiarize  myself  a  little  bit  mure  with  the 
historical  and  esthetic  traditions  in  this  field.     I  would  like  to  connect 
Friedrich  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Befreiungskri  e,p,e ,  to  the  circles 
around  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  and  Heinrich  von  Kleist""and  to  the  general  revival 
of  DUrer  and  the  *'old  German"  motifs  between. 1806  and  1819.    Art  historians 
have  so  far  almost  totally  ignored  these  connections  and  have  interpreted 
Friedrich  mostly  in  religious  and  existential  terms. 

A  topic  like  this  would  be  ideal  in  regard  to  "political  symbolism",  the 
"nationalization  of  the  masses"  and  many  other  aspects  in  the  German  history 
of  the  last  200  years  which  George  has  always  been  interested  in.     I,  there- 
fore, hope  this  topic  finds  your  approval.     (Would  it  be  possible  to  bring 
a  number  of  illustrations?).  And  please  forgive  my  somewhat  clumsy  English. 
I  will  write  the  article  on  Friedrich  in  German  and  then  have  it  translated 
by  one  of  my  friends  before  I  send  it  to  you. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  letter  and  for  your  invitation. 

Sincerely, 

Jost  Hermand 
Professor  of  German 

cc:    David  Sabean,  Max-Planck- Institut ,  Göttingen 
Allan  Sharlin,  Princeton  University 


6l4  Kieffer  St. 
Wooeter»  Ohio,  ^'♦691 
17  January  1978 


Dear  David,  Seymour ,  and  Allan « 

My  own  work  at  this  point  grows  out  of  what  you  labelled  Mosse'e  fourth 

ingredient:     "hie  attempt  to  overcome  the  simple  notion  of  cultu»  or  ideology 
as  epiphenoraenal,"    Within  his  recent  work,  he  has  focused  upon  the  political 
impact  of  corporate  aesthetic  forms  and  liturgies*     I  whould  like  to  pursue 
this  strain  in  hie  work:     his  understanding  of  the  dynamic  and  formative 
aspects  of  visual  aesthetic  forms*    I  think  it  would  be  instructive  to  analyze 
his  use  of  works  of  visual  art  against  the  general  failure  of  20th  century 
historians — with  notable  exceptions—to  understand  that  visual  art  forms  may 
constitute  an  active  variable  in  history  rather  than  being  simply  illustration* 

I  would  a].80  intend  in  this  essay  to  follow  another  of  George's  preoccupatipns— 
namely,  the  assumptions  which  lie  behind  a  group  mentality.     In  this  essay, 
it  will  be  helpful  to  look  at  the  assumptionB  which  have  prevented  historians 
from  taking  visual  art  fonns  seriously  as  both  source  and  subject  in  history. 
Furthermore^  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and  the  work  of  art  itself 
create  problems  of  interpretation  for  the  historian  which  need  to  be  analysed 
before  we  can  seriously  study  works  of  art  as  either  artifact  or  agent  in 
history. 

George's  work  on  the  aesthetics  of  politics  and  the  liturgies  and  monuments 
of  nationalism  pointed  to  the  impact  of  corporate  aetiti.etic  and  symbolic  forms 
upon  the  formation  of  groups  and  mass  movements.    I  am  working  on  the  impact  of 
visual  art  forms  or  pictorial  styles  upon  groups  at  a  more  individual  level. 
I  wuXd  plan,  in  ending  this  essay,  to  explore  some  of  the  theoretical  bases 
for  this  relating  of  pictorial  style  to  social  experience.    This  would  involve 
a  discussion  of  the  role  of  visual  images  in  constructing  self-  and  other- 
consciousness,  the  centrality  of  visual  images  in  the  human  grasping  of  reality, 
the  impact  of  visual  stereotjLe«  upon  perceptions  of  reality •     A^^aj.iiot  this 
background,  questions  can  then  be  aehed  by  the  historian  about  the  types  of 
pictorial  or  visual  images  which  were  part  of  the  environment  of  given  groups 
or  which  formed  a  given  group's  perceptions.    To  what  extent  do  shared  pictorial 
images  differentiate  along  class  lines?    What  happens  when  pictorial  styles 
which  have  merged  into  the  self-perceptions  of  a  group  are  radically  attacked 
or  changed?    What  forms  of  emotional  malaise  are  created  in  such  situations? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  verbal  or  rationalized  ideology  and  visual 
images? 

This  would  be  the  rough    outline  of  how  I  would  expect  to  develop  my 
contribution.    Howlnuch  can  be  said  will  depend  upon  both  time  and  space 
limitations.    Havel  you  decided  upon  the  length  of  each  paper?     I  trust 
my  missing  your  first  deadline  will  not  preclude  your  considering  this 
proposal.  • 

I  had  a  good  visit  with  George  in  December,     He  seemed  well  and  in  good 
spirits.    I  did  not  mention  the  Festschrift  since  I  did  not  know  if  it  is 
meant  to  be  a  surprise.    Is  it?  /  / 
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UNtVERSITY 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 


RUTOKRSCOULIOC* DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY>NEW  BRUNSWICK*NEW  JERSEY  08903 •201/932-7181 

r.T,   \llp.n  Sh.-rlin 
Office  of  Pomilation  :ie search 
21  Pros-oect  Avenue 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  085/10 

Dear  AH  Ian: 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  delay  in  this  resnonse, 

I  have  two  oot'sible  projects  v/h?  ch  J  '.vou?(i  3±]rc  your 
committee  to  consider. 

First,   T  have  done  e>:tr.r>n-i.ve  rc^o-^rch  o^^  t]io  ohonomonon 
of  anti-f  seism  in  the  19.30»s  in  Fr".nce,     t-^       -nn.rio^r  J  cmOd 
'^^nro^ch  the  question  hot.':  fron  the  nermn-tive  of  nractice 
and  of  t^nory.     It  has  been  cle-^r  to  me  that  m-ich  nf  the  no^^O  ritv 
of  the  French  Ponular  Pront  turned  on  the  an-ea?  of  antd -f '^sc-' f;m. 
Also,  pjitifascism  is  one  of  the  clues  to  the  noi  i  ti        and  i'^eoio-^ic'^  1 
ori;'^s  of  the  -i^'onul-'r  jVont,  as  well  as  onr?  of  the  crucial  -reasons 
for  its  mature ,     lefore  he  died  Malraux  c'^iar'^.c-':eri7;od  a^ti-frrcis-". 
as  "a  feelin;^,  an.  att?  t^,^'-''e ,  and  a  nolitECS."     '  y  nanor  wonid  exa-iine 
that  c'l-^.racterir'.ation  in  an  histor j.c.-i..1   f7vv'0',.ork,     I  tliiii'-  ^  can 
also  cl-rify  the  issue  of  the  ?-rl  .tive  so'h^';tication  of  the  I'-arxist 
cr:it:.oue  ot  fascism  in  the  1930 »s — both  froio  the  PCF  and  its  nublicir^ts 
and  from  the  more  hir:h  powered  T.Iarxist  irtel"!  octuals  (Po":  i'^zor ,  ^iz' n, 
Or,  Priedmän:.,  H.  Lefebvre),     Goorre  t!iC;lithor"m  -'.rrv^^-  that  anti-f asism 
v;as  too  vr^f^ic ,   too  •.'diffuse  to  h-^ve  y.ny  tlioo-/^- tical  vl'- uc  or  ri.":or,. 
I  would  liho  to  reexa- i.no  his  insj.r;ht,  a'^r}'a"r'»s  '"u-ri  iiVin-T  it  a  >)it» 
The  toniö  is  of  innort?nce,  I  think,  ;^iven  the  current  historical 
notion  that  f  - seism  is  best  resisted  before  it  comes  to  -oov/er, 
French  anti-fascisn  also  is  the  connectin,':  link  between  the  Popular 
Front  era  and  the  Resistance •> 

Second  nronosal:     I  would  like  to  take  a  o"i  ose  tortual 
at  Sif'^nund  P-r'oud*s  conc^^nt  of     cii''.ture,  that  is,  by  ana"! yr',in.f^  all 
of  bis  vTitin.-^s  on,  cloture   (re""  j  I'rion,  rcionco,   society,  literature, 
art,  -^or-^ity).     This  essay  v/ould  be  a  snin  off  from  my  es  a"'-  on 
Preiid  and  Rollojid  and  it  v/ould  re-exam jne  Freud's  fee'^in-^s  about 
cu?.ture  in  Civ'  li-ation  and  its  Discontents.    My  hynotk^s^s  is  th-t 
culture  had  a  cniciaT   symb'-lic  im-nortance  for  Freud —an ri  for  nsycho- 
'-n'^."'"sis  in  ."^oneral,     That  symboVic  imnort-nce  is  lin'-^f^  to  t^^o' 
s.ctivities  of  stron.T  ^a.le  fir?.iros,   to  snbi  i"  ation,  to  acxiv.it-^  v.'hich 
transcenrlc;  the  ^e]f  and  instictual  satisf-Btion,     1  also  intend  to 
Ijn'-  Freud's  writin":s  on  cul  tn.re  with  his  pax^ifist  positions  as 
outlined  in  Iiis  debate  7/ith  Einstein,  V/n-y  '.Var?    IThc  nur-^ose  of  th? 
■oapor  would  be  to  indica-öe  the  cultural  consenuonces  of  classical 
nsychoanalysis  as  outlined  by  its  creator.     J  tliin]:  J  couDd  vr:  te 
this  essay  v/ith      ■'.i'^''''t  t^-uch  (i.e.,  not  mTicl  ,1ar;':on)  ana  still 
fit  it  into  the  broad  framework  of  the  ''ose  Festschrift. 


I  lean  toward  the  first  r'  ther  than  the  second.    T?ut  I 


am  open  to  EU;'^;2:est:Lons, 

Plerse  let  mo  '-now  v/hen  t  he  final   d     'iline  is,  hov/ 
you  are  doing  about  fjndins  a  mibiiolier,  and  if  there  iß  an^^thin^-- 
I  can  help  with. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  '^iK;iin. 


Vc  r y  c  or  d  i  ■  \  • ly  ■  -  cur  s , 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A  T 

CHAPEL  HILL 


27514 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


January  23,  1978 


Allan  Sharlin 

Office  of  Population  Research 
Princeton  University 
21  Prospect  Avenue 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Dear  Allen: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  ACLS  grant  proposal.     It  describes,  in 
the  abbreviated  form  they  required,  the  focus  of  my  current  research. 
For  the  Mosse  Festschrift  I  would  do  an  article  on  working  class  cul- 
tuz%!^ definitions  of  women  and  women's  place.    And  I  would  directly 
confront  the  question  of  whether  these  ideas  represent  "embourgeoise- 
ment"  in  some  form  or  another.     This  fits  with  your  outline  of  the 
themes  of  lu^  Festschrift ,  dealing  specifically  with  the  question  of 
the  interrelationship  or  interaction  between  middle  and  working  class 
"cultures"  in  19th  century  France, 

I  think  there  would  be  a  lovely  justice  in  my  doing  a  piece  on 
women  since  George  and  I  began,  what  became  a  happy  relationship,  on 
the  sour  note  of  dispute  about  what  woman's  role  and  place  ought  to 


be. 


I  will  read  your  paper  on  mobility  next. 


Best, 


Joan  W.  Scott 
Professor  of  History 


JWS/rr 


Enclosure 


Dficnhf  in  not  more  than  J  .0(0  h.'/./s  lUKt  hat  s*'..  ^.  ':'  '.».."  *  xind  wh\\  mak^nft  clear  the  rtlev  one  f  of  the  r^onram  lo  >ou/ 
profrisional  expericnct.  )our  future  pTi^iffSSionijl  i.cxfU  pm-nt.  c  tJ  your  field  of  ipecialiiaiion  in  scholarship. 

Working  Class  Politics  and  "Culture":  Municipal  Socialism  in  France»  1892-1914 


During  the  sumn^of 


1. 


1978  I  plan  to  go  to  France  to  begin  research  on  a  project 
dealing  broadly  with  working  class  politics  and  "culture"  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.     The  specific  focus  is  on  municipal  socialism  between 
1892  and  1914. 


The  project  grows  out  of  my  previous  research  and  combines  ray  interest  In  French 
labor  history  with  my  research  on  the  history  of  women  and  the  family.     In  the  Glass- 
workers  of  Carmaux  I  explored  the  relationship  between  working  class  politics  and 
Ideology  and  changes  in  occupational  and  social  structure.    The  book  Louise  Tilly  and 
I  have  just  completed  (Women,  Work  and  Family)  examines  the  impact  of  industrializa- 
tion on  patterns  of  women's  work  and  on  working  class  family  organization.     The  new 
project  has  a  double  purpose:     First,   it  uses  the  hißtorical  materials  related  to 
municipal  socialism  to  gain  information  rihout  the  work  and  family  life  of  French  urban 
workers.     (The  number  of  municipalities  involved — at  least  50 — will  permit  the  selec- 
tion and  comparison  of  several  different  types  of  cities,)     Second »  it  examines  the 
non-political  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  local  socialists  and  their  consti- 
tuencies.   Municipal  socialism  involved  an  attempt  to  use  politics  as  a  means  of 
social  organization  and  cultural  redefinition,  as  a  means  of  forging  a  working  class 
identity.     For  that  reason  its  history  may  cuun  Limte  to  discussions  about  "working 
class  culture"  in  late  nineteenth  century  France, 


Municipal  socialism  emerged  in  France  in  the  1890*s.     It  involved  the  election 
to  city  councils  of  socialists  pledged  to  carry  out  the  "municipal  platiorm"  of  the 
Guesd/st  Parti  Ou»/rier  Frangais  (POF).    The  platform,  written  in  1891  at  the  party 
Congress  of  Lyon,  promised  that  city  officials  would  enact  measures  designed  lo 
improve  the  lot  of  their  working-class  constituencies.     These  included  a  variety  of 
social  services,   support  for  trade  union  activities,  and  a  reduction  in  taxes,  rent 
and  food  prices,   to  lower  the  cost  of  living.     In  the  municipal  elections  of  May, 
1892  the  socialists  won  a  majority  of  seat8^22  city  halls,  among  them  those  of 
Narbonne,  Montlu^on,  Roubaix  and  Carmaux.    In  subsequent  years  other  victories 
added  many  more  municipalities  to  the  socialist-collectivist  list.    Indeed  the  per- 
iod between  1892  and  1914  was  a  high  point  for  municiapal  socialism  in  France. 

I  do  not  plan  to  write  a  political  history  of  muniripa]   socialism.     I  am  less 
interested  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power  by  orgai.^zed  socialists  than  1  am  in  the 
use  of  politics  as  a  means  of  social  organization  and  cultural  redefinition. 

Local  socialist  leaders  at  once  appealed  to  the  concerns  and  needs  of  workers 
in  their  communities  and  sought  to  direct  and  shape  the  articulation  of  those  needs. 
They  not  only  mobilized  voters  on  election  day,  but  they  supported  and  created  for- 
mal and  informal  institutions  which  they  hoped  would  unite  workers  intu  a  "class." 
They  encouraged  practices  such  as  civil  baptism,  marriage  and  burial  ceremonies 
which  would  free  workers  of  clerical  Influences  and  define  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent class  identity.     Such  activities  were  not  peculiar  to  socialist  municipalities, 
but  they  were  more  successful  and  sustained  in  those  centers.    A  study  of  socialist 
municipalities  thus  provides  a  way  of  examining  the  interaction  between  social 
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r   1       -^Min  I  ..■  i  pa  I  i  t  ir,s  will  provide  itisiyht  into  '\uvr,  - 
ii:  '         iiil  *  liangc  within  the  French  working  class ,  U\ 
;      «r.i  iv;LL  d  t  hat  the  .ii>peal  of  municipal  st^c  ial  i  sn  way 
r  -in i /.it  ion  of  work  and  to  the  end  lU  the  geoit»raphi«    pj^hi  j- 
s  vrrr.  iii'^'  population.     Settling,  permanent  !v   In  Carmaux  led  wuikur^^ 
c  i  i  \     i '     \i\  iispc'c  I   of   I  he  i  r  collect  i  ve     r  i  evance  s  .      My    re  sen  ri.  \\  <  n 
n  '      u  K  k   and  on   f  an  i  I y  oi  gani za  i  i oii  sugj^es  c  s   l tia L    the   per  i  c»d  i 
IM   i:'iiortanl  one  in  the  liistory  ol   the  Frencli  working-class  lamiiy. 
Of  course      'i;d  i  c  i  vuis  varuul  from  city  to  city,  but  overall  there  was  a  decline  in 
the  propo!ti*  ri^  oi  narriod  women  working  and  a  reordering  of  family  priorities 
about  the  work  r\   won»  r\  and  children  (resulting  in  part  from  child  labor  laws  in 
the  1870's  aiKi  »  r'»n   iwv  Ferry  Law  of  1882  which  provided  free  and  compulsory  pri- 
mary education).     S^nc  oi   the  planks  in  the  POP  municipal  platform  api^aled  directly 
to  f  ami  ly   i  nt  c  r*;- 1  s  :      1  uiuhes  for  si  ht^ol  chi  Idren ,   free  med  ica  1  c  1  Ln  i       tor  wot  k»  -  rs  ' 
f  am  i  1  i  OS  ,  nat  *.  r  in  t  y  (ie^>[)  i  t  a  Is  ,   dav-ca  re  centers  ,   etc.     The  discussion  >  >f   the  ■  <•  1 
sues  at  the  nat  iona  I  can^^reas   in  IH'^  1   and,  more  importantly ,    in  the  ci  t  ies  Jur  iriy 
local  electiMis,  will   reveal  interesting  information  about  the  concerns  and  needs 
as  well  as  tiu    ^r^;anizat  iony  and  structure  of  working  families. 

A  broader   .  (plication  of  this  study  touches  on  current  debates  amon^  hist-^rians 
about  the  existence  and  definition  of  a  distinctive  workinji  class  eultori*   in   i  He 
n  i  ne teen t  li  v  »Mit  ;  r  v  Fraru    .     Some  hi  st  e  r  ians  have  argued   t  hat  ,   by  the   1  H'iO  '  s  ,   a   :  r  o- 
cess  of  ^'erry^'  »ur   <  o  i se:^!t  n t     had  begun  to  t  ransf  orm  workinj:  class  life.     M  Ida  1  e -  v.  .  ass 
voluntary  assiM  i  at  ions  and  )L',overnment  agencies ,   seeking;  to  moral  ize  the  lower  .  <  rders, 
began  to  a«.io;  plish  ihiir  mission.     Workers'  children  were  socialized  in  Kepublican 
schools.     Irat-e  unions  sought  the  exclusion  of  married  women  from  the  labor  force 
and  endorsed  the  bourgeois  Ideal  of  the  "femme  au  foyer."    Socialist  politicians 
stood  for  elect i^ui  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  thus  signifying  their  willingness 
to  work  within  ''the  system."     Strikes  and  even  revolutionary  rhetoric,  Michelle 
Perrot  suggests,  were  ultimately  accomoilationist .     Workers  suughr   not  a  new  society, 
but  a   larger  sf-ar»-  >>i    r  hi-  capital  ist  pie.  ^  Whether   i  t  was   inposed  on  then;   Cro^i  above 
( Donzelot  )  or  art        It  o\::  the  i  r  <  iwn  expe  r  ience^*'embourgeo  i  semen  t"  meant   I  he  workers  * 
imitation  of  or  aspiration  to  bourgeois  values,  standards,  and  patterns  of  life,* 

The  counter-argument  says  there  was  an  autonomous  "cul ture"  .def ined  in  part  by 
Its  opposition  to  bourgeois  values  and  institutions.     Ted  Margad.ant  has  stated  re- 
cently that  "embourgeoi sement  .   .   .  was  limited  to  patterns  of  consumption  rather 
than  modes  o'f  social    intercourse."   (p.   1)     In  these  tht-  woiking  class  was  '*a  sep- 
arate group   in  French  soc  ie  Ly    i nf luenced   ,    .    .   by  old   i rad  i  t  ions  of  poouiar  soc  ia- 
bility."  (p.  14)"* 

I  am  dissatistied  with  the  conceptualization  of  the  problem  of  late  nineteenth 
century  working  class  culture.     It  seems  to  me  fraught  with  a  priori  categories  and 
burdened  with  the  terms  of  contemporary  ideological  debates.     Much  of   it  is  also 
fundamentally  ahistorical.     (This  is  not         trjce  of  Michelle  Perrot's  very  subtle 
and  sensi^^tlve  history  of  strikes.)     I  do  not  yet  have  an  alternative  way  ot  concep- 
tualizing a  discussion  of  working  class  culture.     Rut    1   hcp^*  that   in  the  c«Hirse  of 
t  he  cone  ret e  his t t»r  i  c  al   i  nvest  igat  ion  proposed  here  I  wi  1 1   bt?g  i n  to  f  ormu  late  some 
ideas  which  take  us  beyond  the  largely  fruitless  terms  of  the  current  debate. 
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Professor  Richard  Soloway 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Hamilton  Hall  070  A 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

Dear  Dick; 

'  ... 

I  appreciated  not  only  your  prompt  «ssaj^vpropos«!  Im t|tl^  ^J«^« 
note  you  sent  along  with  it.    The  propoaals  are 

between  the  three  editors  but  are  also  in  the  hands  Of  a  p^ft)U^r, .  '^j^e 
initial  response  to  our  theme  was  very  positive.    I'm  hoping  that  ea<^  0| 
our  appraisals  on  each  ot  the  proposals  will  have  circulated  fully.    I  » 
ttoit  I'll  be  able  to  give  you  a  deiiniclve  statement  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  certainly  berore  I  leave  for  my  next  sojourn  in  London  at  the  end  of 
February.    At  this  stage,  I  think  I  can  safely  assure  you  that  ycur  gener^ 
theme  sounds  fine  and  struck  aU  the  editors  as  theniaticaMyskosber.  . 


If  I  had  time  for  a  long  and  liesurely  letter,  it  coujd  l>e  filled  wI^k 
tales  of  a  bachelor  in  London,  whose  serene  academic  ^^''^^^^ '^j^^'^*^ 
bx  a  return  to  Pittsburgh  last  week  in  plain  blizzard.  ^^^f^i^^ 
^had  not  had  more  than  one  day  of  deep  frost,  nor  a  single  f^«**  f^Jj;^ 
day  all  winter.    George  came  through  during  the  first  two  weeks  and  whlrl#| 
me  into  his  coterie  at  Belzize  lane  a  few  times.    He  must  have  the  whole  ^ 
German-Jewish  diaspora  marching  through  his  (or  rather  Paula's)  living  room 
every  time  he  alights.    I  wouldn't  show  him  either  our  Prologemanon  or  any 
of  the  responses.    Paula  felt  that  we  ought  to  get  her  br0ther  to  do.  a  piece 
on  the  long  neurotic  childhood  of  the  Herr  Doktor^  l&d  in. l^  fUjh  l^ 
getting  Bergman  to  do  something  called  "Wild  Gooseberries,^  .  ,whlcH.wpuH  p^ 
its  initial  screening  at  a  Festschrift  preaeutation  party.     Andv^ln  f ac^ |^ 
«i  do  envision  the  book  as  having  one  lengthy  appendix- es say  ott  George  as ^„^. 
a  scholar  and  teacher.    Everyone  will  be  invited  to  submit  by  tape  or  lett^^ 
whatever  anecdotal  material  they  wish  and  we'll  draft  someone  to  work  it  all 
up.    You.  as  one  of  the  inner  cognoscenti  will  of  course  be  an  especially 
valuable  primary  source.    My  own  idea  is  that  Sterling  would  be  the  best  , 
person  to  do  the  essay  since  he's  been  with  George  for^a  full  f ^  . 
What  do  you  think?     (Please  don't  mention  this  to  Sterlltif j;«ntil  I»ve  cleared 
the  approval  of  the  co-editors).     In  any  event,  if  we  could  arrange  to  hat» 
a  grand  Festschrift  dinner,  to  which  all  the  contributors  were  invited, 
playing  such  tapes  might  be  a  splendid  alternative  for  af ter-diaaer  schmale». 
Especially  as  George  turned  pale  when  Paula  invoked  her  pother  as  a  aontp^ 
of  George's  Freudian  salad  days. 
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Professor  Richard  Soloway 
Januaary  30,  1978 
page  2. 


My  family  did  stay  behind  this  year;  Michael  shopping  around  for  a  ' 
college;  Ruth  shopping  around  for  a  new  job  to  pay  for  the  same;  Karen 
beginning  her  Rrholare  program  in  middle  school.     After  all,' you  can't 
begin  a  study  ot  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with  a  coerced  trans- 
atlantic migration.    So  l*m  back  for  a  month  now  stoking  up  on  warmth 
squabble,  and,  of  course,  all  the  perquisites  of  old  Adam  cty^  liti>    So  . 
far  the  book  seems  to  have  been  received  as  well  as  I  Mtild  :6xpec^ 
even  fantasize.    I  still  keep  one  foot  In  French  history;  bttt  now  inti^Of 
duce  myself  as  a  channel  historian  or  should  it,  by  antlclpj^tlon,  be  4' 
Chunnel  historian? 

Are  you  and  Maxine  planning  to  get  to  England  this  summer?  There's 
a  chance  that  I  might  hop  down  to  Duke  next  fall  for  a  brief  research  trip # 
due  way  or  another  our  paths  should  probably  soon  cross*    I  think  of  yöu 
aäAd  kaxlne  often  In  London,  especially  when  a  bus  or  tube  tjik^a  fl^ 
Ac'chway,  or  when  I  walk  across  the  high  bridge  to  Waterlow  j^tk.    X)ld  ybu 
know  that  Ruth  worked  for  a  year,  as  a  social  worker,  tlgkt;|a^^ 
at  Archway? 


m 


As  always 


Sttymour 


ft-" 
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Proposal  for  Mosse  Festschrift 


Feminism,  Eugenics  and  the  Concept  of  Race  Hotherhood  in  Edwardian  England 
Richard  A.  Soloway 


The  emergence  of  aggressive  feminism  in  the  decade  preceding  the  First 

World  War  raised  fundamental  questions  for  contanporaries  which  transcended 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  women  should  have  the  vote.    The  *Woman  Question', 
as  it  was  frequently  described,  was  as  much  a  biological  as  it  was  a  political 


dilemma,  caught  up 


in  scientific,  pseudoscientlfic  and  popular 


assumptions  about  natural  sex  roles  and  gender  capacity.     Social  Darwinists, 
guided  by  Herbert  Spencer,  had  been  speculating  for  years  about  the  effects 
of  advanced  cerebral  development  ("individuation"),  education  and  expanded 
opportunity  on  the  psychological,  physiological  and  procreative  vitality 
("genesis")  of  women  in  modern  civilization.     The  determination  of  the  more 
militant  suffragists  to  push  for  women's  rights  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  coincided  with  a  growing  awareness  that  since  the  mid-1870s 
the  birth-rate^ after  more  than  a  century  of  high  fertility,  had  been  declin- 
ing precipitously,  especially  among  the  educated  middle  class.    It  also  coin- 
cided with  conflicts  erupting  between  advocates  of  the  new  sciences  of  Mendelian 


genetics,  biometrics  and  eugenics,  over  the  nature  of  human  heredity  and  the 

relationship  of  environment  to  heritable  characteristics. 

and 

Academic  eug^sts,  most  of  them  statisticians  ^  biologists,  associated 
with  the  Galton  Laboratory  founded  at  the  University  of  London  in  1904^ and  the 
more  eclectic  enthusiasts  of  the  elitist  Eugenics  Education  Society,  founded 
in  1907,  were  especially  interested  in  the  relationship  of  the *Woman  Question' 
to  differential  fertility.    They  were  ^tg/mlKttt^  troubled  by  the  cries  of 
.  deterioration  and  race  suicide  which  often  accompanied  Edwardian  discussions 
\  of  the  declining  birth-rate,  and  were  determined  to  calculate  the  likely 
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effects  of  female  emancipation  on  what  they  described  as  "Race  Motherhood," 

The  article  I  propose  to  write  examines  these  calculations  and  the  con- 
clusions scientific  and  popular  eugenists  reached  about  the  prospects  of  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  the  "British  race"  in  the  twentieth  century.    It  is 
essentially  a  study  of  how  cont^nporaries  perceived,  analyzed  and  interpreted 
social  change.  Furthermore  it  explores  the  transmission  of  so-called  scientific 
and  pseudo-scientific  concepts  into  the  popular  domain  where  they  are  often 

used  to  substantiate  and  give  scientific  respectability  to  prejudices  and  pre- 

9 

conceived  assumptions.    The  relationship  of  the  flecking  science  of  eugenics  to 

contemporary  perceptions  about  declining  fertility  and  rising  feminist  demands 
before  World  War  I  is,  in  my  judgement^ an  intriguing  case  in  point. 

Most  of  the  research  has  already  been  completed  in  connection  with  a  book 
I  am      just  finishing  up  on  Malthusianism,  Birth  Control  and  the  Population 
Question  in  England,  1877-1930,  and  another  I  have  started  on  Eugenics  and  the 
Declining  Birth- Rate  in  Edwardian  England. 


University  of  Wiscunsin-Madison 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53706 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

3211  HUMANITIES  BUILDING 
455  NORTH  PARK  STREET 


PHONE:    60B-253-1  600 


February  8,  1978 


Mr.  Allan  Sharlin 

Office  of  Population  Research 

Princeton  University 

21  Prospect  Avenue 

i-  ixnceton.  New  Jersey  18540 

Dear  Allan: 

Good  to  hear  from  you.    Yes,  I  shall  try  to  contact  Jay  Demerath  this  week 
and  shall  let  you  know  what  I  discover  about  any  openings  at  U.  Mass,    I  am 
enclosing  a  proposal  for  my  essay  for  the  Messe  Festschrift  which  should 
provide  a  better  idea  of  how  it  will  fit  into  the  volume.    I  certainly  can 
Integrate  it  into  the  themes  which  you  nicely  defined.    For  example »  I  can 
discuss  how  the  'myth  of  the  family,'  as  expressed  in  visual  representations 
provided  a  sense  of  group  identity  which  has  had  far-reaching  social  and 
political  implications  (it  still  has  —  witness  the  'use'  of  the  Carter 
family  in  the  recent  election).     I  can  also  discuss  the  symbolic  importance 
of  this  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  a  middle  class  'public'  and  the  middle 
class  press.    The  idea  of  the  family  has  had  a  real  and  mythical  significance 
which  needs  additional  research.    This  essay  should  help. 

A  Brief  Description  of  the  Proposed  Essay 

"The  Middle  Class  Family  in  Myth  and  Caricature" 

"Iconography,"  writes  Panofsky»  "is  that  branch  of  the  history  of  art  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  subject  matter  or  meaning  of  works  of  art»  as  opposed 
to  their  form." 

Historians  of  the  family  have  sadly  neglected  visual  representations  of  family 
life.     Although  Philippe  Aries,  who  inspired  the  current  wave  of  family 
history,  regarded  visual  sources  as  central  to  his  research,  his  successors 
have  not.    They  have  usually  followed  the  paths  of  quantitative  history  into 
parish  records  and  census  statatistics,  of* psychohistory  into  the  intimate  and 
early  lives  of  their  subjects.    There  have  been  some  exceptions  such  as  a 
recent  article  by  Stephen  Brobeck  in  The  Journal  of  Psycho-His tory ,  but  these 
have  been  rare.    Historians  of  the  family  have  largely  ignored  this  mother-lode 
in  favor  of  verbal  and  statistical  records. 
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Mr.  Allan  Sharlin 
Page  2 

February  8,  1978 


In  part  this  neglect  stems  from  a  lack  of  training  and  methodology.  Traditionally, 
historians  have  regarded  visual  materials  as  anecdotal  or  supplementary  rather 
than  central  to  any  serious  research,  Aries  notwithstanding.     In  addition,  they 
have  abandoned  the  visual  world  to  the  art  historians.     Unfortunately,   this  latter 
group  has  concentrated  primarily  on  the  history  of  style  rather  than  content. 
The  'work  of  art'  is  their  subject,  not  the  historical  epoch  or  social  setting. 
They  write  about  paintings  and  sculpture  rather  then  employing  them  for  the  study 
of  the  lives  of  people.     Even  the  term  'iconography'  means  writing  about  the 
'visual'  rather  than  studying  it.    "Iconology'  would  be  more  appropriate. 

In  the  essay  which  I  propose  to  write  for  this  collection,   I  plan  to  use  visual 
sources  as  a  means  of  examining  the  popular  image  of  the  middle  class  family  in 
19th  century  Europe  (using  popular  journals  in  England,  France,  and  Germany). 
I  would  like  to  bracket  the  middle  class  family  by  examining  both  ends  of  the 
symbolic  spectrum;  examining  the  works  of  those  artists  who,  for  the  first  time, 
idealized  and  mythologized  domestic  life  in  the  19th  century  (the  forerunners  of 
Norman  Rockwell);  and  those  who  caricatured  it,  both  gently  and  harshly,  e.g., 
Daumier,  Wilhelm  Busch,  and  John  Leech.     In  ea^ n  instance,   the  works  frequently 
appeared  in  family  magazines  with  large  circulation  and  provided  visual  imagery 
for  masses  of  people.    Many  underlying  attitudes  about  family  life  are  thereby 
revealed . 

Insofar  as  possible,  I  shall  corraborate  the  results  of  this  iconological  research 
with  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  family  using  more  traditional  sources.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  result  in  some  methodological  conclusions  about  the  use  of 

visual  materials.  The  article  should  have  both  a  substantive  as  well  as  a  methodo- 
logical significance. 

I  hope  this  helps.    Let  me  know  if  you  need  more. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/- 

Sterling \ Fishman 


SF/kjs  \ 

CO 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


February  13,  1978 


Professor  Paul  Lachance 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Canada,  KIN  6N5 

Dear  Paul: 

I'd  like  to  begin  by  thanking  you  for  your  prompt  response  to  our  re- 
quest for  an  extended  outline,  and  by  again  asking  your  indulgence  for  our 
belated  reply.     It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  circulate  our  comments  on 
the  whole  range  of  suggested  topics  before  any  further  commun±catlon  could 
be  sent  to  individual  authors. 

As  far  as  your  own  outline  is  concerned  our  only  comment  is  please  go 

ahead  at  full  steam.     If  there  was  any  vagueness  in  your  discussion,  it 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  clear  to  me,  until  your  next  to  last 
paragraph,  that  the  group  you  were  dealing  with 'is  all  drawn  from  intellec- 
tuals writing  between  1912  and  1914.     Otherwise,  the  outline  was  laid  out 
as  clearly  and  as  elaborately  as  one  could  wish. 

Just  to  bring  you  up  to  date,  we've  submitted  our  book  outline,  in- 
cluding your  proposal,  to  a  publisher.    The  initial  response  has  been 
enthusiastic,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  definitive  reply  after  they've  had  a 
chance  to  carefully  sift  the  outlines .     Our  December  deadline  for  the 
essays  remains  optimistically  unaltered,  and  we  have  every  hope  of  having 
a  completed  manuscript  in  hand  at  that  point. 

Thanks  again  for  your  more  than  adequate  response  thus  far. 

Sincerely, 


Seymour  Drescher 


PITTSBURGH.  PA.  15260  (412)  624-5515 


University  oi  Pittsburgh 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCLS 
Department  ol  History 

February  13,  1978 


Dear  David  and  Allan: 

I've  now  sent  out  the  letters  for  which  I  took  responsibility.     I  feared 
that  if  I  waited  for  your  comments  to  reach  me  possibly  via  London-Pittsburgh- 
London  ,  ad  infinitum  they  would  be  useless  to  me  and  to  anyone  trying  to 
schedule  writing  for  this  spring.    I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  compare  my 
comments  on  the  remaining  requested  proposals.     I  assume  that  the  two  of  you 
are  similarly  lagging  not  having  heard  anything  in  over  .two  weeks.  Therefore 
I  suggest  that  each  of  you  immediately  write  to  your  respective  clusters, 
relying  on  memory  where  necessary.     If  there's  a  specific  essay  which  its 
essential  or  advisable  to  have  my  detailed  comments,  write  to  me  at  once 
(addressed  to  London  after  February  20).    But  please  try  to  have  letters 
off  to  everyone  else  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

I've  received  a  letter  from  Katy  Brooks  of  SAGE  yesterday,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  summary  letter  they  sent  to  SAGE  inc.     in  California  their 
colleague  company.     They  took  the  liberty  of  giving  it  a  subtitle  which  is, 
of  course,  just  tacked  on  for  the  information  of  California.  They've 
estimated  that  we'd  require  a  book  length  of  about  350-400  pages.  I'll 
keep  you  both  posted  as  things  develop. 

Best, 


Seymour 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.  15260  (412)  624-5515 


OF  STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


February  22,  1978 


Mr.   David  Sabean  Y 
Max-Planck-Institut  Fur  Geschichte 
Hermann-F'öge-WEG  11 
Postfach  619 
D-3400  Göttingen 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Dear  David: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.     I  am  fine,  trying  to  save 
the  Western  World.     Of  course,  I  will  contribute  to  the 
Mosse  Festschrift.     X  think  that  some  time  ago  I  proposed 
D'Annunzio  and  the  origins  of  modem  mass  movements.     I  am 
a  bit  reluctant  to  send  you  a  one-page  summary,  since  I  have 
already  written  a  200-page  book  on  the  subject.     But  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  outline  could  just  as  well  have  been  an  out- 
line for  that  book. 

In  the  article  for  your  volume,  I  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  time  discussing  George's  thoughts  oil  this  subject,  and 
this  will  give  me  the  chance  to  rethink  my  own  theories  in 
the  light  of  both  George *s  ideas  and  criticisms  of  my  book. 

p 

Is  that  okay.     Are  you  really  living  in  Germany  still? 
Do  you  plan  to  repatriate  some  day.     Love  to  Ruth  and  lesser 
Sabeans. 

Warmly , 


Edlton: 

David  M.  Abshlxe 

Walter  Laqucur 

Executive  Editor: 
Michael  A.  I^een 

Associate  Editor: 
Susan  Sojourner 


Michael  A.  Ledeen 


CSIS  /  1800  K  Street,  N,W.  /  Washington,  D.C.  80006  /  Phone:  202/833-8595  /  Cable:  CENSTRAT 


UNIVtRSITY    Ok  TORONTO 


TORONTO,  CANADA  M5S  lAl 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


February  22,  1978 


Prof,  beymour  Drescher 
Institute  of  Historical  Research 
Senate  House 
University  of  London 
London  WCIE  7H6 
U.  K. 

Dear  Seymour: 

What  do  you  want  for  the  Mosse  Festschrift?    Articles  that  are 
general^  sociologicaly  lacking  footnotes^  limited  to  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  or  what?    I  would  like  to  see  "the  kind  of 
proposal  that  was  received  very  favorably  by  the  publisher.*'  Even 
though  your  letter  was  a  clear  push  to  withdraw  voluntarily,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  do  so* 


Yours  sincerely, 


Paul  F.  Grendler 
Professor 


NEIV  GERMAN  CRITIQUE 

An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  German  Studies 


IKivkl  Hilhruk 

(  KTiu.iii  !>«.  pjrl  inctu 
H\H  Van  Hiw  Hj)I 
irw  MAiiM>n 

M.ulis4tii.  Wi^i .S.'Y7Ub 

Aiuoii  i*.  KjbuibJth 

SlIiooI  of  Soi'iJ  Science 

Hjinpsliiri  C'*>llctc 

Aiitlurst.  Mus^iiiTiUK-ltk  Ü)UÜ2 

Jjck  Zipi'S 

<  •t.  rniaii  Department 

box  413 

UW  Milwaukee 

Milwjukcf,  Wbcumtn  S3201 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR: 

Andre«»  Muyiwn 

licrmjii  Ocpartmcm 

Box  413 

UW  Milwaukci- 

Milwaukev,  Wisconsin  53201 


German  Department 
Box  413 

The  University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 

March  8,  1978 


Dear  Allan» 

Sorry  to  respond  so  late  to  your  letter  but 
my  Hampshire  mill  only  comes  erratically,  i.e.  when 
some  student  bangs  on  my  door.     But  nonetheless  I 
hove  thought  about  the  problem  of  what  to  write  for 
the  Festschrift.    One  of  my  big  questions  is  whether 
to  do  some  1 n ing  historical  or   theoretical.     I'm  still 
not  sure  wh© the r  or  not  to  write  something  on  fascism 
t  he  o  ^  V  ,    or       B  t  h'^r   to  gi  ve   you  port   of  a  cbopter  of 
my  book  on  work  and  culture.     We  should  leave  that 
question  upsnx  open  in  my  opinion  sinee  I  may  write 
the  fascism  piece  this  summer,  and  since  the  Garden 
City  material  is  oil  here  but,  I  postponed  actually 
writing  the  chapter  in  order  to  write  the  one  on 
•f atiguo**  instead .     All  these  thoughts  are  of  course 
rambling,   so  instead  I  will  give  you  a  description  of 
the  Garden  Cities  essay  and  tack  on  some  cowrtent s  on 
what  might  go  into  a  thoeretical  essay  on  fascism. 
Hope  you  are  well, 

best  9 


Andy  Ffabin 


bach 
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A,  Rabinbocn 
175  West  93/170  N.Y.  10025 


Garden  Cities  of  Yesterday 

«i;«t4c  factory  settlements  of  Krupp, 
Beginning  with  the  paternaHstic  factory  s 

th«  French  Cite  Ouvrier,  this  study 
the  English  factory  towns  and  the  Prencn 

^    w      r^+x/  a»  a  svmbol  of  the  transformation  of 
will  focus  on  the  Garden  City  as  a  symoox 

th.  ir.du.trioX  ha...ax  ..for.  Wor.d  Wor  1.    Th.  n,oin  rocu.  «iU  b. 
on  hov.  th.  cultural  id.<.l.  o,  .orolity.  donn..ticity .  productiv. 

4.i,«+4«n  ware  embodied  in  the  ideas  of  the 
leisure  and  privatization  were  emuwui- 

rationali«rs  of  urban  living.    Th.  Gard.n  Citi.s  ...mpUfy  th, 

«y  in  ^ich  th.  bour9.ois  public  sph.r.  thot  .r,.ro.d  ot  th.  .nd 

Of  th.  19th  cntury  no  long.r  .xcluded  th.  worX.^tron,  its  d.finition 

Of  rotionol  di.cours..  but  rath.r  organizes  that  discours.  so  xt 

..n  includ.  th..  as  ag.nts  without  giving  th..  any  s.ns.  of  authorship 

or  th.ir  own  mod.  of  a.pr.ssion.    Mor«,v.r.  th.  ...ay  shows  how  th. 

„od.rn  public  .Ph.r.  is  not  only  an  id.ological  .xpr...ion  of  class 
interest,  but  i.  con.titut.d  by  taKing  into  account  th.  .xp.ri.nc. 
of  thos.  groups  which  it  addr......    This  u..  of  Utopia    and  of 

th.  symbol.  Of  privatizod  pl.a.ur.  will  b.  shown  to  compris.  a  n.w 
form  Social  int.gration:  on.  which  absorbs  th.  tran.c.nd.ntal  into 
th.  v.ry  structur.  and  d..ign  of  rationalization.  For  this  r.a.on 
th.  origins  of  "social  .ngin..ring-  in  th.  dom.stic  sph.r.  ar.  also 

located  in  the  Garden  Cities. 

Anoth.r  main  a.p.ct  ofth.  study  i.  to  ..amin.  how  a  n.w  conc.pt 
of  a..th.tics  w«.  di.s.minat.d  through  th.  construction  of  work 

.nvironm.nt,.    Th  vironm.nts  w.r.  construct.d  occording  to 

an  a..th.tic  principl.  that  borrow.d  from  t.chnology  th.  id.al  of 
.ffici.ncy  and  utility  in  in  archit.ctur.  and  industrial  d.sign.  But 
this  imag.  of  industrial  soci.ty  was  ambiguous,  and  it.  combination 
Of  mod.rni.t  and  ant i -mod. mist  .l.m.nts  app.al.d  to  both  th.  l.ft  and 
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A.  Rabinbaoh 


Garden  Citias  (2) 


the  right  in  Europe.    These  tensions  demonstrate  why  later  developments, 
such  a».the  progressive  social  housing  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
Nazi  settlements  appealed  to  the  reformers  of  the  early  20th  century 
for  their  legitimacy. 

The  sources  for  this  study  will  be  the  published  works  of  Ebenezer 
Howard,  Raymond  Unwin,  Hermann  Muthesius,  Heinrich  Tessenow  and 
Hans  Kampffmeyer.     I  have  already  researched  the  arghives  of  the  Cadbury- 
Bturnville  firm  in  Birmingham  and  the  Port  Sunlight  houses  in 
Liverpool . 


A.  Rabinbach 

175  W«»t  93/170  N.Y,  10025 


Fascism  as  a' Cultural  Synthesis 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  establish  the  primacy  of 
culture  in  fascism  in  a  coherent  theoretical  manner,  relying  on  the 
model  of  culture  and  legitimacy^by  Jürgen  Habermas  in  his 
Legitimation        sis  (Beacon,  1975).    From  the  work  of  Habermas  it 
is»  pus.sible  to  see  that  the  transition  foom  liberal  to  advanced 
capitalism  involves  a  complex  crisis  of  the  system  of  bourgeois 
legitimacy,  whose  main  characteristic  is  the  primacy  of  the  market 
OS  be  -     a  mode  of  integration  and  a  system  of  exchange.  The 
resulting  system  (advanced  capitalism)  is  characterized  by  a  functional 
differentiation  between  the  system  of  social  production  and  the 
modejof  social  integration.     This  essay  attempts  to  locate  fascism 
in  history  as  a  "failed  transition"  to  advanced  capitalism.  Thus 
the  criss  which  produced  fascism  is  analyzed  to  show  its  typicality, 
and  fascism  is  demonstrated  to  have  the  major  struc  components 
of  advanced  capitalism:  rationalized  state  control  of  the  economy, 
a  consistent  problem  in  the  production  of  legitimation,  and  the  attempt 
to  create  new  modes  of  privatized  motiviation:  leisure,  privatiz<ition 

of  the  family,  etc. 

Despite  these  structural  similarities  the  reality  of  fascist 
culture  was  that  it  was  extremely  fragile  as  a  mode  of  legitimacy. 
As  an  attempt  to  hold  together  widely  different  gropps,  both  in  and 
out  of  power,  it  objectified  a  system  of  cultural  antinomies  which 
reflected  thelBtubility  of  the  Itig^timatory  system.    For  example, 


the  contradittion  between  völkish  symbolism,  the  logic  of  the 
movement,  and  primitivism  in  its  conception  of  sex  roles,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  technological  fetishism,  the  ideology  of  privatized 

domesticity  and  the  de<;tr«iction  of  status  barriers  to  both  men  and 

"fill  ^i^kgi^ 

women  in  the  econnmy^proviae  a  picture  of  these  contradictory  motifs 


A.  Rabinbach 

Fascism  as  a  Cultural  Synthesis  (2) 

Th«  projections  of  fascist  culture  would  then  be  shown  to  eminate 

from  a)  the  contradictory  character  of  the  crisis  which  produced  fascism 

in  thos  •  countries  were  it  was  able  to  take  power;  b)the  infirmity 

of  the  cultural  synthesis  which  held  it  together;  c)  the  way  fascist 

culture  worKs  as  a  mode  of  integration  (primacy  of  past/future  over 

present  values  d)  its  failure  in  relation  to  the  more  powerful 

motivation  system  embodied  in  other  advanced  capitalist  systems  (U.S.) 

Finally,  the  essay  will  show  why  there  was  a  "primacy  of  culture" 

in  fascism  and  how  the  crisis  of  fascism  in  the  postwar  yeras  reflects 

some  of  the  aspects  of  the  old  system  (the  revenge  of  post fascism, 

or  advanced  capitalism  to  the  rescue). 

I  realize  that  these  notes  approach  inc)!<oherence ,  but  its 
passible  that  writing  it  night  actually  make  it  a  hair  clearer. 


Minneapolis 
April  17,1978 


Df-ar  i/avid: 

Ii  must  have  been  during  our  ^nter-quarter  break  when  you 
called,  at  which  time  I  was  confined  to  bed  with  the  "Russian 
Flu,*'  as  the  medics  ciose  to  call  this  year's  plague.  ^ 

By  reason  for  not  replyi.g  to  the  ;|oint  letter  describing  the 
format  of  the  Pestschrift  was  due  to  a  Post  Script  that  suggested 
to  me  that  perhaps  it  wpulc  be  wiser — also  since  Inhere  were  so  many 
interested  in  being  included — if  1  did  not  partici^pate,  I  had,  after 
all ,  suggested  three  topics,  only  one  of  which  would  have  m  any 
way  involved  what  I  have  always  regaraeci  as  tne  ideological  aspects 
of  Georf!;e's  woric^  And  since ,  /respite  a  sxaxed  theiB&tiflc  linity  which 
I  realTy  did  not  understand^  some  of  the  offerings  were  to  be 
far  removed  from  "symbolic  language,"  iuchas  the  emergence  of  Fascist 
leadership,  I  was  really  hard  pressed  to  figure  out  what  you  and 
Seymour  and  Ällpn  wanted  to  do* 

Hence  my  silence «  which  was  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  all 
concerned* 


As^  to  m;^ 
"ref  u£ees^' 


as 


mxerests,  years  ago, 

Arendt 


m  ia:7.  i grant  s  c  hilars  ^  or  

"TnsllTtrs'cr  on  ca"llmh^~themt  and  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  Buropey  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  only  part  or""a~I5!R 


problem  that  no^TTor  some  time  has  had  he  m  the  17th  and  i8th  century 
with  the  growth  of  the  theory  of  probability,  and  the  related  development 
of  the  hisj?orical  romance,  all  of  which  was,  I  thought,  needed  to  get 
a  handle  on  Hume  andlater  sociology  generally*  The  only  thing  I  ever 

Iidid  with  that  small  issue  was  give  a  paper  on  the  "Hisyor:  (  grapry  of 
Totali tarian:^  sm"  which,  by  the  way,  George  heard,  after  which  we 
exchanged  some  good  natured  banter  which  cor.cealed—I  trust—the 
ifact  that  each  thought  the  other  quite  wrong*  '  ' 

But  I  do  have  many, many  notes  on  the  Fluchtlihge  and  have  read 
such  polemical  recent  studteB  as  that  of  Radkau,  Die  deu^tche  Emif^ration 
In  den  USA>  Ihr  Emfluss  auf  die  amgrikanische  Buropapolitik  1933-45» 
which  J  regard  es  a  nasty  political  misrepresentation^  Therefore,  if 
you  think  it  suitable-«»and  of  course  George  is  not  necessarily  a 
central  figure-»I  vould  gather  together  these  notes  which  were  taken 
vith  the  idea  of  using  them  for  a  section  on  the  twentieth  centiir^*8 
contribution  t§  history  as  propaganda  and/  or  allegory* 

However,  since  I  am  not  a  German  specialist (tho  i  have  more 
maternal  there  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  "Herman  problem"  and  its 
macabre  fascination  for  so  many  then  and  since)  and  also  because  I 
have  studied ;£ö^otlie  same  eventual  purpose,  the  lesser  known  "Italian 
caaet" — fe/"V^:7^fng^  thf  US.  Britain  and  Switzerland  in    both  the  trermaxi 
and  the  Italian  migration  of  antifascists — perhaps  it  would  be  wiser 
to  try  to  handle  "Flüchtlinge  and  funrusciti  in  the  Historiography  of 

Muarern  Europe."  This^ämgTi^"als^r  ßerve""^   

st^ie^aTT^lny  own  part  of  the  general  kmdn  cf  issues  which  George 
and  hin  students  worked  on.  Also,  as  you  say,  instead  of  "Jewish 
immigrant  intellectuals"  we  should  thiiik  more  broadly  of  "European*" 

But  this  18  a  big  topic,  even  tho  1  have  done  all  the  research- 
even  into  the  major  Zionist  after  the  death  of  Herzl,  who  was  an 
^talian,  Dante  Lettes,  around  whose  work  abd  career  there  is,  as 
you  know,  a  certain#debate , "  less  resonant  tnan  that  on  the  "German- 
Jewish  Problem,^  over  the  fate  of  the  Jewü  m  Italy  durirg  the  war, 
as  «eil  as  their  place  in  Italy  since  unification.  How  rauch  do  you 
want,  and  when  do  you  need  it?  And  if,  from  «hat  is  here  said,  you 


"   and  oeymour  and  AI"  an  feel  that  it  is  not  suitable,  do  you  th^nk 

my  other  sur^estDin.  on  Lhc  politics  of  italy  during  the  First  War, 
vhich  has  a  hitherto  unknown  biographa :'al  sketch  of  MusGei  ir     m  the 

appendix  to  the  pa]  er  which  I  gave  on  t-;is  topic  come  years  back, 

might  not  go  very  well  with  Ledeen's  essentially  postwar  analyisis  of 

Fascist  leadership? 

It  was,  in  any  eventjji-  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  wrnte.  I  really 
had  feltp  g^v;  n  the  letter  and  the  suggestion  thnt  I  inirht  not  wish  to 
take  part,  that  it  was  better  to  let  you  fellows  go  ahead — altho  from 
what  the  letter  said  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  you  were  headed^ 

t  -  with  best  wishes  and 


MAX-PLANCK-INSTITUT  FDR  GESCHICHTE 


D  .  3400  GÜTTINGEN 

HERMANN-FOGE-WEC  11 
POSTFACH  (19 
T&LEFON  Se9U  nstf 


May  Day,  1978 


(  • 


D  ar  John, 

I  am  alsout  to  go  off  and  celelsrate  with  the  workers. 
Still,  I  had  "better  respond  to  your  letter  while  it 
is  possihle — I  keep  getting  "buried  in  work. 

Thanks  for  your  long  response.     I  had  ratha?  thought 
that  our  letter  was  clear  enough  to  say  where  we  were 
going  and  unclear  enough  to  give  everyone  freedom  to 
develop  their  arguments  in  as  they  saw  fit.     It  prohahly 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  try  to  clarify  the  argiiciuent 
anymore,   since  one  would  simply  get  into  endless  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject.     You  can  imagine  the  prohlem  of 
coordinating  20  odd  people  and  stiil  say  something  worthwhile. 

I  like  the  way  you  define  the  paper  that  you  widh 
to  send  along.     I  agree  that  the  context  should  "be  European 
emigrants  (By  the  way  you  might  take  a    look  et  Dietrich 
Ggrhard's  puhlished  essays,  piiblished  by  V^ndenhoek 
and  Ruprecht,   Gc5ttingen--p?«rt  English  and  part  German — he 
hias  some  dorrospondrncr'  with  Hajo  Holbörn  there).  Including 
the  Italians  makes  good  sense,  although  their  influ^ence 
on  American  historical  writing  was  not  as  great  at  that 
of  the  central  Europeans  (or  am  I  WDDng?Ö.  I  think  that 
.the  central  issue  that  you  should  deql  with  is  the  analysis 
of  power,  political  activity,  political  legitimation, 
mass  political  activity,  end  the  like.  • 

Although  George  is  "by  no  means  the  central  figure  here, 
I  would  like  your  essay  to  he  the  lead  in  tö  the  volume. 
That  is,  here  is  one  central  European  emigrant  historian  - 
and  his  Ame±ican  progeny.     The  problems  that  he  raised 
were  raised  in  the  context  of  the  world  he  grew  up  in, 
his  experience  of  leaving  that  worid  and  playing  a  role 
in  America     institutions.     In  a  sense,  your  essay  wd  T 1  be  the 
context  of  the  generation  that  did  just  that,  some  going 
to  England,  etc.,  some  much  older  than  George,  some  never 
learning  English. 

Could  you  taVe  the  t^me  soon  to  send  us  a  one  or  2 
page  abstract  of  what  you  propose  to  do.     That  is  important 
for  the  pöbli slier  tnd  you  are'  about  the  only  one  from  whom 
we  do  not  have  such  an  abstract — there  are  a  few  other  laggard 

do  have  21  responses,  hut  my  guess  is  that  with  all 
good  Intentions  aiid  such  a  much  smaller  number  will  actually 
come  through  in  the  end.     So  do  not  be  put  off  by  the  numberol 
contributors  we  now  have  on  paper. 


Best  wishes. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
May  19,  1978 

Dear  David:  .  * 

I  wil-l  send  some  outline  m  a  few  d&jrs.  This  issue  of 
politacs  and  power,  or  m  short  the  futile  attempt  of  the 
exiiles-ref ugees  as  social  scientists  to  move  the  world  via 
"moral  science,"  m  all* its  forms,  and  hence  vma  propaganda,  is 
certainly  central,  and  I  shall  try  to  say  something  abo^Jt  it. 
As  to  "political  legitimation, ^'  I  really  do. not  know  v.hat  this 
means  m  the  concrete,  though  I  dare  say  there  is  much  literature 
on  it  that  IS  simply  unknown  to  me. 

T  will  look  at  Gerhard's  letters  to  Holborn  to.  see  what 
may  be  aciäed;  to  the  documentati  on.  But  this  is  really  a  very  large 
body  of  literature  as  it  stands,  as  witness  Radkau's  work;  and  with 
an  attempt  to  get  into  the  Italian  fuorusciti(in  the! US,  but  also 
m  Switzerland  where  they  published  with  Emil  Oprecht,  as  did  the 
Manns,  and  m  England,  *here  they  publsahed • with  Victor  Gollancz, 
as  did  the  Germans  who  stayed  there )the  problem  will  be  saying 
what  IS  essenxial  while  also  givjnga  fairly  substantial  covergge  of 
the  general  phenomenon.  i  : 

ft  13  also  the  case  ihat  the  entire  issue  involves  the  Russians 
as  well.  But,  adide  from  not  being  very  expert ^n ' that  branch,  there 
US.  the  impossibility  ot  really  encompassing  the  entire  scholarly 
westwrn  world.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  issue  «f  theStalinsst 
system  was  very  stiidTously  avoided,  as  you  know,  by  the  exiles, 
but  above  all  by  the  German  Jews  m  exile.  The  case  of  Margolin,  who 
wrote  his  book  m  Israel  after -leaving  the  USSR,  and  the  scandal  it 
caused  m  French  and  European  Marxist {better  "Communist")  circkes,' 
that  ,1  mi^ht  mention — together  with  the  entire "issue  of  Cold  War  • 
"revisionism** which  Is  also  a;Ln^ed  to  the  "Jewish  problem  in' 
histotipgria^hy,'"  siijiply. -lÄ  «order  to  make  clear  that  the  issue  is 
truly  internet lohal .-Of-  cotjui'se,'  Arendt  »s  apostacy  was  partly 


her  ■insi^tance  thaH:  tlie  I'dea  bT  a*** totalitarianism"  was  never 
to  -be.  associated  with  "(German  history"  per  se.  .  " 

»  As  to  the  Italians , 'ais  you  s^y  they  wei-e 'not  jäs  ixif  luential.  But 
thfl  issues  j^re  adentaqal,  save  for  rone:  the  \oX  -of  the  Italian  Jews. 
Arendt,  hereself,  who  knew  nothing  about  Italy's  situation,  never 

really  understood  that  the  fascist  attitude  toward  the  "Jewish  ' 
question"  was  exactly  that  whDch  she  portrayed  for  Germany  in  the 
Hitler  Era  or  indeed  for  the  Soviets  under  Stalm.  What  is  different, 
amd  it  led  to  a  bitter  debate  among  Italian  scholars,  in  which 
Croce  was  to  become  involved,  was  that  the  Italian  Zionists  were 
very  clearly  used  by  the  regike,  so  that  Arendt »8  "notables"  m 
Italy  diÄ  exactly  what  she  regarded  as  the  legacy  of  Hersl's  Big- 
Power  Diplomacy,  tfying  to  buy  power  from  the  imperialists. 

Perhaps  I  can  briefly  mention  this,  for  there  is  ser^ouR 
misunderstanding  of  the  Italian  regime  on  this  score.  The  -apigBK  ~ 
figure  here,  to  my  mind,  was  Dante  Lattes,  with  his  friend  Nordau 
the  major  Zinna^t  after  Heral's  death,  an  mtenze  anti-assimila- . 
tioniBt  whose  paper  I  have  read (L (Israel,  published  in  Italy  1916 
down  to  ca,  1940,  which  by  the  time  Husdolini  began  his  attacks  on 
the  British  and  French  Empires,  anä  even  trained  Zionist  forces 
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began  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  reßime ) 


That  the  fascists  turned  on  the  Jews  because  Hitler  insisted  on 
some  sort  of  idiJjDlogacal  united  front  is  nonsense.  The  Jews — however 
few  m  Italy,  and  however"asBimilat«d" — were,  as  I  read  the 
documents,  wholly  useless  to  Mussolini  after  1938  for  reasons  of 
diploraacy  in  the  Mediterreanean. 

That  Italian  patrmtts    such  as -Crape,/  who  was  the  recognized  leader 
m  Italy  of  antifaRnrm,  have  AijUl^m^ this  is  quite  nnderitandablcj 
for  the  wish  to  distlmguish  the  history  of  the  patria  from  the 
"parenthesis" — as  Croce  called  it—  of  fascism  is  as  much  felt  by 
Italian  liberal  historians  as  by  Germans, 

.  Jks  to  the  impact  of  the  exile's  historiography  on  Italian 
history  as  read  today  by  students,  i^  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  so  much  frerman  history. 

As  for  George,  he  is  really  not  a  major  figure,  thpugh  he 
IS  prominant.  You  must  uiideriitand  that  he  has  always  taken  history, 
save  for  hu s  dissertation,  to  be  an  act  of  politics,  of  casuistry, 
aniff  is;  utterly  a  skeptic  with  re-;»rd  to  issues  of  method,  l#e« 
loßical-philosophipal  consi.derataims# 

Jut  the  reason  one  deiiiures  who  is  also  his  friend  is  that 
so  much  that  was  written  was.  so- vulgar.  And  it  is  not  the  case  that  ( 
this  was'a  generatioaai  proJ)ibeih,  because  there  are  distinguished 

exarnples  among  hjis  contemporaries,  and  among  his  students  those  who, 
if  not  distingui.  hed ,  knew  what  was  going  on,  who  never  took  any  of 
'it  seruously,  save  as  a  form  of  act-ion.  Which  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
most  serious  thii^g  of  all,  save  that  there  was  such  impotence  and 
such  Pretens»  mixed  up  together^  as  Arendt — among  others—saw.  - 

-If  you  have  any  suggestions,  after  reading  this  spontaneous 
Nummary  of  the  iL?nd8  of  things  that  nttght  be  considered,  I  would 
rvery.jifflich  apprecaate  your  advice,  and  any  works  which  you  feel 
f^re  .indaspensibl,e  to  the  topic.  I  will  be  getting  on  loan  a  copy  • 
■'of  Crerhard  sopn — our  own  carder  Jbas  not  yet  been  iSilled  m  Germany. 
1  -will  try  to  track  down  raore  on  Mai^use,  who  worked  for  the  CIA 
j-ust  as  Holbdrn  worked  for  t^e  US  Arqiy  and  the  Department  of    r  ■ 
.JSt-ate,  But  at  this  juncture,  it  is  my  belief  that  all  of -t hie 
"Influence"  of  which  pßadkau  makes  so  much  was  wiped  out  by  one, 
factor:  the  American  decision- of-, 1.946  to  recover  German  power. It 
was  that,  I  think,* — from  readixig  the  literature — that^  sparked  the 
•  intellectual's  quest  for  the  ^ cultural"  tand-what- hiave^^ou  "origins"  , 
of  totalitarianism.  Between  1943  and  ca.  1950,  the  academic  conaunity 
was  not  as  yet  "overwhelmed"'  by  the  "German  Problem,"  for  it  was 
assumed  that  the  defeat  of  Hitler  would  be  the  end  of  Germany. You 


may  date  George's  own 


rom  the  time  of  his  own  realization  that 


"reason  of  state"  was^^more  significant  than'^ideoiogy.'* 


t 
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MAX-PLANGK-irNSTITUT  FÜR  GESCHICHTE 


D  -  3400  GÖTTINGEN 

HERMANN-FÖGE- WEG  It 
POSTFACH  619 
TELEFON  5  89  53  and  5  97  40 


June  1978 


üepr  Sy, 

My  house  has  been  sold  in  theory  at  less*.     Unless  there  is  a 
hitch,  I  will  he  coming  to  the  USA  sometime  in  July,     I  take  it 
thst  nothing  has  happened  re  the  Pestschrift,  since  ,,ou  never 
answered  any  of  my  lest  hits  of  correspondence.     Have  you 

written  to  3oucy  and  has  he  ^  s^^ ended 

Let  me  know  if  you  will  be  around  in  July,     On  a  few  points, 
we  are  rather  thin  on  Georg;e '  s  friends — Hermand,  "oeniP"sberger , 
TTip-oerdey,  all  seer-  to  be  the  lot.     In  all  of  the  responses 
from  George's  students,  we  will  probably  get  at  best  a  2/3 
res"D@nse  in  the  end — say  12,     Is  that  a  good  balance:  12  students, 
3  friends?    If  we  really  did  get  essays  from  ell  of  the  students, 
would  that  be  a  rood  balance:  21,  32 

Things  have  booged  down,     Ha^^e  you  ^nd  Allan  agreed  on 
a  letter  to  be  sent  out?     Tt  has  been  two  months  sinde  I  sent 
a  draft  of  what  I  think  should  be  sent  out.     Has  anything  been 
done?    i'/S  will  have  to  hurry,  if  we  want  anecdotes,  etc, 
I  also  want  to  write  to  Breines  about  his  proposal,  but  neither 
of  you  has  responded,    What  should  I  do? 

John  Thayer  has  sent  along  tv/o  letters  with  his  proposals  and 
nromises  an  outline  soon,     I  will  send  a  copy  as  soon  as  he  pro- 
duces it. 

7/e  need  to  inform  the  contributors  that  things  are  progressing 
that  we  would  like  anecdotes,  what  form  an  essay  on  George  will 
take,     the  deadline  for  anecdotes,  the  size  of  contributions,  the  w 
question  of  editing,  and  to  remind  them  about  the  deadline.  What 

is  haüpening? 

Have  you  heard  anything  from  Allan? 


.V 


B^st  wishes. 
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MAX-PLANCK-INSTITUT  FDR  GESCHICHTE 


D-  3400  GOTTINGEN 

HERMANN>FOCE.WBC  II 
rOBTrACH  CI9 
TELErON  S  M  S3  and  S  »7  40 


1  June  1978 


Dear  John, 


Thanks  for  your  letter.     You  are  getting  into  a  lot  of 
useful  issues.     In  the  Holhorn  letter  to  Gerhard,  which  the 
latter  cites,  is  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  his  trip  to 
the  US  will  "be  a  Bildungsreise.    Tery  much  like  Croce,  he  saw 

the  Hitler  thing  as  a  parenthesis,     Aiier  the  Bildungsreise, 
there  will  be  the  opportunity  to  ieturn. 

The  issues  of  "moving  the  world  by  morel  science," 
the  international  character  of  many  of  the  issues  and 
attitudes,  history  as  an  act  of  politics  (in  George's  case, 
casuistry; — these  are  all  important.    If  I  were  you, 
I  would  try  to  restrict  the  essay  to  several  key  problems 
and  make  the  point  about  internationslity,  without  going 
into  too  much  detail.     T^^at  is,  what  you  outline  in  the  letter 
could  easily  be  a  book. 

My  knowledge  in  all  of  this  is  easily  exhausted.    It  is 
really  mostly  gathered  Brom  gossip:  Gerhard  Hitter's  response 
to  George's  "book  on  casuistry — "I  always  knew  the  English  lied." 


Please  try  to  send  on  the  outline  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
I  can  fiend  it  on  to  r,y  and  Aller^  to  elicit  their  response. 
I  hope  to  go  th  Pittsburgh  sometime  in  July  in  order  to  finish  up  t] 
details  on  selling  the  house.     I  will  probably  see  Sy  then  to 
handle  the  last  details  of  the  Festschrift. 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter. 


(  i 


Bepst  wishes'. 


P.S.  Did  Bob  McCaa  get  hired  by  Minnesota  and  did  he  work  out? 


University  of  Pittsburgh 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


Jtme  2,  1978 


Professor  Robert  Soucy 
Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio  44074 

Dear  Bob: 

Just  before  I  left  England  David  Sabean  sent  me  a  copy  of  your 
correspondence.    Since  then  I've  been  frantically  looking  for  it,  to 

no  avail.     Since  I  wanted  very  much  to  write  on  my  own  account,  1^11 
just  have  to  rely  on  a  cursory  reading  and  a  fading  memory  as  to  just 
what  the  issues  were  aii  rtiut. 

It  seems  that  you  were  concerned  about  the  very  selection  of  a 
central  theme  for  the  Festschrift«    We  arrived  at  tht  decision  after 
consulting  with  three  scholarly  publishers  as  to  their  feelings  about 
Festschriften    (which  they  usually  expressed  by  instinctive  cringing) • 
The  chosen  theme  was  worked  out  by  attempting  to  discover  a  most 
common  denominator  to  the  original  suggestions,  and  ti^e^stimation 
that  ai^Bfefss^   our  contributors  would  find  it  neither  difficult  nor  de- 
pressing to  relate  their  originally  conceived  essays  to  the  theme.  ^^Ut'vJLA. 
^his  turned  out  to  be  a  yell  foxmded  prediction.    Whether  this  \mmA0^  0 
because  the  overwhelming  majority  foimd  the  theme^as  stated^  to  be 
stimulating,  or  whether  they  simply  felt  that  a  few   well  chosen  words 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  what  they  intended  to  write  anyway  and  the 

ruminations  of  our  follow-up  letter,    remains  to  be  seen.    We  di     

however,  undertake  a  prelimenary  censorship  of  any  contribution. -^ISe.'i- 
divided  up  t>fe  contributors,  and  composed  our  individual  reactions 
after  cop^lting  with  the  other/two  editors.     All  the  essays  will  be 
subm.^ed  to  the  publisher  w;t€hout  comment  \mlese  they  ar^^d  patently 
dainful  of  the  theme  a^xxo  prejuduce  an  9ut8ide^j:eatiers  ejyältiation 
of  the  whole.    You  know/^11  enough  whajt  a'cpv^rteof  badljr^written 
essaysyfor  example,  cx^uld  do  to  a  ^^^^^□?8'''3udgement  o^^die  whole.  I 
personally  regard^aly  role  as  striving  for  maximum  iir^us ion.    I  would 
not  lightly  piiv^a  tail  on  any  donkey,  (or  even  gwlle)  we  send  up  to  a 
publisher.    But,  having  removed  myself  from  t^e  potential  list»  I 
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bo  t?B  tmderainod>^  If  you  believe  that  there's  no  real  coherence  to  be 
fotmd  in  our  statement,  then  your  task  is  very  easy.  •if«e-5iiSPiP*t«B'" 

aÄ-«you  plaa^i^  aad--aesJHme-^h»fe--^^  would       aMe^ti'' 3l3Klgia"t:ttfe 

degree  of  42>ow>*^ r^^t  i V4^  r«ieveETfce^-or^rrei«vancr't>f^^^^ 

suetir-a  öLx:ii.eHHrH4L,-cumparjed  with  anyone  else,     ßr  you  specifically 
vjrite  an  essay  shov/in^J^g^  your  particular  fram^  of  reference  offers 
insights  not  available  ^ *ftie  Cconfused?  oentpadaateopy?  ambiguous?) 
assumptions  dreamt  of  i^  the  editors'  statement.    Or,  you  can  ainpily 
decide  tfas't^  'li'fc  ia  feo»  •hoigfc-'^' daace  mnnttn  WQh  imllLgms. 


Which,  brings  us  to  your  central  concern  -  who  rules,  y Ultlmataly, 

ot^QQUXse  request  Lliött  they  reeoiraRend-  the  eiiai^uatiau  or  modif icatioa;.-' 
of  papers  on  grounds  of  irreal evance?^  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  collec- 
tion of  essaj^j^L*    And  that  is  one  issue  9u-<?hlch  we^ot  cours-e^wiil  not 
stand  aga^fiSt  an  outside  judgem9;5.t  that,)«^^  Publi- 
catU^^i  tl^^^  is^we^feel,  more  important  than  the 

retention  of  any  sirigS^  essay. 


Since  the  rules  of  the  game  are  rather  more  open  that  is  usual  in 
a  tlieii-tXc  don*t  see  äiri-  the  need  foi  .^duk  shaking 

of  spears.     If  you  feel  that  a  personality  clash  prevents  your  working 
with  any  of  the  editors^  that  can  adtsm  be  easily  remedied.     If  you  don't 
like  the  rules  «frailMM^WRe,  I  just  don't  see  how  we  could  bring  a  more 
formalized  due  process  into  being.    The  afenhe«  — >^jwt  too  small  to 
construct  an  app'^elate  court  of  editors.    ^  ^^-t^-^^ifivv 

I  hope  that  all  is  going  well  at  Oberlin.    Will  you  be  coming  to 

Pittsburgh  next  spring  for  the  French  Historical  Studied  meeting,  which 
we'll  be  hosting?    Would  you  like  to  suggest  a  panel^perhaps  on  your 
them^ 

As  always 9 


P.S.  Trfha t  ttve  r  y^wy — rtrri s  1  m\  -abotife"'  ^sh e-"i^^;>t»-^jBMd>H^^i»y.vwaLi  1  you  U^^oho^^  t>^: 
to  fi and ing  us  some  reminiscences  and  observations'  on  George  (  either 
typescript  or  tape)  as  a  teacher  and  scholar?      Sterling  Fi4hman  has 
agreed  to  write  a  personal  essay^and  we  could  all  help  him  along  with 
our  own  perspectives.    Since  I  feel  constrained  not  to  submit  an  essay 
this  will  be  an  important  part  of  my  personal»  as  opposed  to  collective ^ 
contribution.    You  could  if  yon  want,  include  some  of  the  material  i»  i^^^^e^ 
Psychohistory  review  Ööt  you  mentioned  in  your  initial  letter  to 


me. 


0 
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The  Publishers  of  ProfessiofxilSodQl  Science  2ö[kinoerStiTeetljonckxiEC1YaQE  Telephone  Cobles  SAGEPUD 


2nd  June  1978 


Professor  Seymour  Drescher 
Department  of  History 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
University  of  Pittsbiirqh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15260 

Dear  sy 

David  is  just  back  from  the  States,  v*iere  he  had  a 
chance  to  have  a  derailed  talk  with  our  American 
colleague  cotpany  on  the  prospects  for  the  Mosse 
Festschrift  volime,    md  they  feel  reluctantly  that 
this  is  sanething  tliey  just  can't  do  a  good  job  with 
in  the  States,    This  is  more  or  less  what  we  suspected  - 
and  from  the  sales  of  even  our  best-reviewed  history 
books  to  date  in  the  States,  there  is  no  doiibt  that 
SRCT!  is  not  yet  accepted  as  a ^real' history  publisher. 
I'm  sorry  we  won't  have  Uie  Ciixnico  to  work  with  you 
on  this,  aid  to  rx±)lish  it  far  Geoixjo,  but  will  hope 
that  there  may  be  sane  future  opportunity  to  work 
together. 

Please  let  us  know  In  any  case  if  you  think  we  can 
help  with  any  advice  or  suggestions  —  or  encouragennent! 

With  best  wishes. 
Yours  Sincerely 


Katy  Brooks 


SAGt"  PuWicQtkxis  *  London  ood  Deverty  Hills 

5AG£  Publications  Ltd  leistered  in  England  No.1017514,Registered  Office  2Ö  Donner  Street  Ijondon  EC1Y6QE 
DireciDr&  Davtd  Dfooks  CAAonoging)  AAotthew  JocKsor\George  D  AAcCune  (USA), Sora  Miller  McCune  (USA) 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


June  6,  1978 


Professor  Robert  Soucy 
Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio  44074 

Dear  Bob: 

Just  before  I  left  England  David  Sabean  sent  me  a  copy  of  your 
correspondence.     Since  then  I've  been  frantically  looking  for  it,  to 
no  avail.     Since  I  wanted  very  much  to  write  on  my  own  account,  I'll 
just  have  to  reply  on  a  cursory  reading  and  a  fading  memory  as  to  just 
what  the  Issues  were. 

It  seems  that  you  were  concerned  about  the  very  selection  of  a 
central  theme  for  the  Festschrift.    We  arrived  at  that  decision  after 
consulting  with  three  scholarly  publishers  as  to  their  feelings  about 
Festschriften  (which  they  usually  expressed  by  instinctive  cringing). 
The  chosen  theme  was  worked  out  by  attempting  to  discover  a  most  com- 
mon denominator  to  the  original  suggestions,  and  our  estimation  that 
our  contributors  would  find  it  neither  difficult  nor  depressing  to 
relate  their  originally  conceived  essays  to  the  theme.    In  general, 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  well  founded  prediction.    Whether  this  is  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority  found  the  theme,  as  stated,  to  be 
stimulating,  or  whether  they  simply  felt  that  a  few  well  chosen  words 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  what  they  intended  to  write  anyway  and 
the  ruminations  of  our  follow-up  letter,  remains  to  be  seen.    We  did 
not,  however,  undertake  a  prelimenary  censorship  of  any  contribution. 

Our  initial  statement  was  intended  both  as  a  courtesy  to  prospec- 
tive contributors  and  as  an  indication  that  our  editorial  role  would 
bo  similar  to  that  of  journal  editors.      This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  act  within  certain  constraints.     First  there  may  be  a 
problem  of  quantity,  and  we  have  to  try  to  keep  the  length  of  the 
Festschrift  within  reasonable  economic  boundaries  for  a  publisher. 
Second,  we  are  bound  to  act  as  a  screening  board  for  thematic  and 
quality  evaluation  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  whole  venture.      Let  me 
add,  in  this  connection,  that  we  were  very  favourably  impressed  by 
your  prospectus,  and  I  certainly  could  not  have  guessed,  from  the  out- 
line of  your  essay,  that  you  might  find  the  theme  uncongenial. 
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If  you  believe  thau   liiere^s  no  real  coherence  to  be  found  in 
our  statement,  then  your  task  is  very  easy.     You  can  specifically 
write  an  essay  showing  how  your  particular  frame  of  reference  offers 
insights  not  available  within  the  (confused?    ambiguous?)  assumptions 
dreamt  of  in  the  editor^  statement. 

Which,  bring  us  to  your  central  concern  -  who  rules.  Ultimately, 

I  suppose  it  will,  as  usual,  be  a  combination  of  internal  editorial 
judgement  and  external  readers*  evaluations'.     In  this  case  we  will 
be  concrolled  by  a  final  and  special  constraiiiL.     In  order  to  Insure 
both  maximum  prestige  for  the  Festschrift  and  maximum  satisfaction  to 
George,  we  would  like  the  final  volume  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible* 
I  regard  you  as  someone  who  should  help  us  on  both  counts* 

Since  the  rules  of  the  game  are  rather  more  open  than  is  usual 
in  a  thematic  undertaking,  although  more  constrained  than  in  tlie 
arch^ypical  Festschrift ,     I  don't  see  the  need  for  any  shaking  of 
spears.     If  you  feel  that  a  personality  clash  prevents  your  working 
with  any  of  the  editors,  that  can  be  easily  remedied.     If  you  don't 
like  the  rules,  I  Just  don't  see  how  we  could  bring  a  more  formalized 
due  process  into  being.    The  operation  is  too  small  to  construct  an 
appellate  court  of  editors. 

I  hope  that  all  is  going  well  at  Oberlin.     Will  you  be  coming  to 
Pittsburgh  next  spring  for  the  French  Historical  Studied  meeting,  which 
we'll  be  hosting?    Would  you  like  to  suggest  a  panel  (perhaps  on  your 
theme)  ? 

As  Always, 


b^vmour 

P.S.  Could  you  send  us  some  reminiscences  and  observations^  on  George 
Ceither  typescript  or  tape)  as  a  teacher  and  scholar?    Sterling  Fishman 
has  agreed  to  write  a  personal  essay,  and  we  could  all  help  him  along 
with  our  own  perspectives.     Since  I  feel  constrained  not  to  submit  an 
essay^ this  will  be  an  important  part  of  my  personal,  as  opposed  to 
collective,  contribution.     You  could  if  you  want,  include  some  of  the 
material  from  Psychohistory  review,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  initial 
letter  to  me. 


University  of  Rttsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


June  9,  1978 


Professor  David  Saben 

Max-Planck  Institute  fur  Geschichte 

Hermann- Foge-Weg  II 
D-3400  Goetingen 
Postfach  619 
West  Genaany 

Dear  David: 

Everyday  for  a  month  I  was  hovering  aroimd  the  office  xoailbox 
in  the  happy  expectation  that  a  letter  wuld  arrive  from  you  contain- 
ing news  of  your  iiuminent,  glorious  arrival  and  the  invitation  to 
talk  at  Gottingen.    Allan  v/as  set  to  cojne  to  Pittsburgh  for  any  week- 
end in  May-June  for  a  conference. 

Alas,  your  letter  of  June  1,  which  has  just  arrived  is  another 
instance  of  your  marriage  of  convenice  with  selective  amnesia  on  many 
counts.     I  have  just  talked  with  Allan,  and  he  agreed  that  you  should 
be  urged  to  come  before  the  end  of  June,  if  at  all  possible.     If  you 
can  arrive  in  New  York  on  the  week-end  of  June  2^-25  he  will  come  in 
from  Princeton  and  I  will  do  the  same  from  Pittsburgh  on  my  way  back 
to  Europe.    It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  we  can  do  in  an  hour 
in  conversation  what  fakes  a  semester  in  round  robin  meeting.     If  you 
can  arrange  to  come  in  early,  reply  by  a  brief  cable  C'yes,  24"  would 
be  enough) .    Allan  and  I  are  considering  a  conference  in  New  York  in 
any  event  and  it  would  be  a  nice  indicator  of  the  measure  of  your  con- 
cern if  you  could  arrange  to  be  there .  I  will  be  leaving  for  London, 
by  advance  booking,  sometime  between  the  26th  and  July  1,  and  have  to 
be  at  a  conference  at  Bellagio  in  July, 

My  letter  to  Soucy  should  be  in  your  hands  by  now.    I  went  over 
a  draft  with  Allan  before  sending  it  out.      An    area  of  disagreement 
between  us     (Allan  and  Me)     arises  over  the  P.  S.     Its  been  my  under- 
standing that  Sterling;,  or  Sterling '/Breines  would  write  a  general 
essay  with  the  help  of  our  contributors.     / llan  seems  to  be  thinking 
more  of  a  series  of  short,  individual  first  person  statements  to 
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be  inserted  in  an  appendix;    I  think  that  approach  would  only  com- 
pound our  thematic  and  editorial  problem.     But  that  is  one  of  the 

key  issues  which  could  be  thrashed  out  in  conference. 

Most  crucially.  Bob  Soucy's  query  made  me  aware  that  we  have 
never  precisely  defined  our  role  as  editors,  and  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  urgency.    You'll  see  vxy  view  in  the  Soucy  letter  but  X 
have  no  idea  as  to  whether  it  was  our  collective  view.    Again,  a  con- 
ference seems  urgent  at  this  juncture. 

I've  had  word  from  SAGE  and  the  news  from  theii  American  se- 
nior partner  isn't  good.     It  seems  our  collection,  despite  the  intro- 
duction strikes  them  as  too  Festschrif ty •    The  editor  is  circulating 
our  material  with  one  or  two  other's  in  England,  but  it  seems  that  we 
had  better  open  negotiations  on  a  broader  front*    I've  deliberately 
withheld  sending  the  TLS  review  of  my  book  to  Wisconsin  Press  (with 
the  appropriate  sarcasm).    You  probably  ought  to  make  a  prelimenary 
sounding  with  them.     I'll  use  a  tenuous  link  with  Oxford  to  sound 
thera  out,  but  if  SAGE  thinks  it  too  Festschrift  to  handle,  there's 
little  room  for  optimism  there. 

Your  concern  about  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  Festschrift 
strikes  me  as  unbalanced.    The  distinction  between  friend  and  student, 
unless  we  care  to  label  them,  is  irrelevant.     If  you  are  politely  im- 
plying a  distinction  between  prestigious  and  unprestigious  writers 

its  not  clear  whether  we  can't  place  a  few  of  George's  students  among 
the  former  group.     CSee  the  New  York  Review  on  Ledeen.)     And  if  we  get 
18-20  of  George's  ex  (sic)  students  in  a  single  volume,  that,  as  Allan 
has  justly  pointed  out  is  an  achievement  far  more  impressive  than  a 
handful  of  collateral  celebrities. 

On  Breines,  Allan  has  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  you  on  March 

11.     In  any  case,  give  Breines  the  green  light  plus  encouragement. 
We'll  work  out  a  letter  at  the  conference  to  be  sent  out  to  all  writers. 
I  think  the  deadline  for  ancedotes  should  be  made  after  that  for  the 
essays,'  as  a  way  of  underlining  the  seriousness  of  the  first. 

Ve  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  your  shining  face. 

Seymour 

P.S.     In  New  York,  ca.  June,  my  address  will  be: 

%  S.  Drescher 

2980  Valentine  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10458 


Phone:    212  Fo5-27A2 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO  44074 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  JUHS    30  f  1978 

Dear  Seymour, 

Apologies  for  the  late  reply — I  seem  to  have  been  inundated  the  last 
two  months  by  a  host  of  professional  and  personal  demands    on  my  time  and 
energy  (none  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  Festschrift) .     I  emerged  today  to 
look  for  all  my  back  correspondance  with  David  in  hopes  of  finally  sorting 
this  thing  out.    I  seem  to  have  lost  the  most  crucial  piece,  where  either 
you  or  David  state  exactly  what  the  "theme"  is  the  Festschrift  means  to  deal 
with.    I  have  a  muddled  memory  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
between  ideas  and  popular  culture  and  that  either  you  or  Qavid  (or  both) 
couched  it  xiiskxiK  within  a  framework  of  "symbolism"  and  within  a  linguistic 
framework  that  is  alien  (and  was  alienating)  to  me.    At  any  rate,  it  would 
help  a  great  deal  if  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  where  you  set 
forth  the  theme  and  approach  you  want  to  focus  on    so  I  can  give  it  another 
try.     It  would  help  even  more  if  you  would  paraphrase  it  for  me  in  language 
I  (or  a  simple  layman)  can  understand.    I  would  like  to  do  something  for  George 
Mosse  if  at  all  possible.    I  owe  him  a  lot. 

I  quite  understand  the  need  for  editorial  judgement  and  outside  readers. 
Ihat's  not  the  problem  as  I  perceived  it  in  iny  correspondence  with  David. 
I  wrote  him  that  I  might  center  my  essay  on  the  politically,  socially  and 
culturally  "centrist"  character  of  French  fascism  (or  one  of  its  movements),  to 
which  he  replied  that  it  would  he  better  to  give  up  the  "whole  metaphor  of 
a  line  on  which  people  or  ideas  can  be  located  with  an  orientation 
to  left  or  right."    I  simply  cannot  do  this,  since  I3  years  of  research  has 
convinced  me  that  left,  right  and  center  are  far  more  than  mere  metaphors. 
Most  of  the  historians  of  the  French  Right  I  have  been  arguing  with  for  the 
past  10  or  15  years  (most  of  whom  are  conservative  liberals)  would  love 
absolishing  ikrasx  these  analytical  categories—SKi^KXBXX  RenSa  Remond  ,  for 
example.    The  evidence,  unfortunately,  is  ovesvrtielmingly  against  them. 
But  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  debate  with  you  or  David  about  this  (it's  a 
debate  that  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  50  years  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  it  will  still  be  going  on  50  years  from  now,  depending  on  one's  social 
position,  educational  background,  etc.)    What  did  disturb  me  a  great  deal  about 
David's  letter  was  that  he  seemed  to  want  to  impose  not  only  his  analytical 
framework  but  his  analytical  conclusions  on  mine.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
important  to  know  at  the  BMtutx  take-off  whether  this  is  going  to  happen  again 
at  the  landing.    If  so  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  take-off,  since  I  simply  could 
not  prostitute  myself  at  the  landing.    I  am  cheered  by  your  statement  that 

if  ^xx°mv^'*  '^^^^  ^^^^  framework  ZI4X  I  could  "write  an  essay  showing 

how  &Fparticular  frame  of  reference  offers  insights  not  available  within 
the  (confused?  ambiguous?)  assumptions  dreamt  of  in  the  editor's  statement." 

problem  i  cxu  present  is  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  statement  is.  Do 
send  it  to  me.      Would  you  also  inform  me  again  as  to  the  deadline  of  the 
essays  (it  was  apparently  on  the  lost  letter).  — ■L'wuX 

If  there  is  anyway  of  resolving  this  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  I'll  do 
my  best.  But  I  do  want  to  know  at  the  outset  what  exactly  the  editors  expect 
of  the  contributors,  especially  in  tenms  of  the  permissibility  of  left,  right 
and  center  as  analytical  categories.  If,  in  fact,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted  at  the  landing,  then  it  is  a  waste  of  your  time  and  mine  to  engage 
in  the  take-off.  Editorial  judgement  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  an  essay 
is  one  thingi  editorial  judgement  of  the  ideological  (or  "conceptual")  purity 
of  an  essay  is  another.  /f 

Salut,  ^^r^^ 


University  of  Pittsburgh 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Department  of  History 


July  26,  1978 


Professor  Bob  Soucy 
Department  of  History 
Oberlin  College 

Oberlin,  Ohio  44074 

Dear  Bob, 

Because  of  my  Insane  travelling  schedule  this  summer,  your  letter  of 
June  30  didn't  reach  me  here  in  London  until  yesterday  on  my  return  from  a 
conference  in  Italy.    I'm  taking  the  precaution  of  having  my  wife  take  this 
back  to  America  with  her,  to  insure  that  it  reaches  you  as  quickly  as 
possible.     The  target  date  for  the  essays  is  December.     I'm  also  having  a 
copy  of  your  letter  sent  to  Allan  Sharlin  on  her  return,  and  hopefully, 
he'll  send  you  along  another  copy  of  our  Festschr  f  ft  framework  letter. 
Since  time  is  so  short,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  with  your  essay  as  soon  as 
you  receive  it,  and  without  further  ado,  assuming  that  it  will  be  better  to 
think  about  any  possible  revisions  after  all  the  editors  and  the  outside 
readers  have  had  a  chance  to  see  birds  in  hand  rather  than  projected  mental 
migrations. 

I  hope  that  on  a  careful  re-reading  of  our  introductory  letter,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  common  ground  on  the  base  of  the  outlines  received, 
you'll  see  your  way  to  be  able  to  place  your  own  essay  in  some  relation  to  that 
frame  of  reference.    It  certainly  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  right/center/left/ 
political  divisions.    Given  the  fact  that  we  want  every  author  to  see  his 
analytic  catagories  as  both  problematic  and  heuristic,  we  couldn't  possibly 
foreclose  the  use  of  that  analytical  strategy.    And  since  you  yourself  indicate 
that  the  whole  spectral  category  is  in  dispute,  what  would  be  required  as  far  • 
as  I'm  concerned,  i*^  nn  indication  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  historiographical 
debate  and  an  indication  of  how  your  use  of  the  L/C/R  enables  us  to  grasp 
political  values  or  structures  better  than  we  could  otherwise  do. 

In  a  collective  general  letter  which  you'll  receive  shortly,  if  you 
haven't  already,  you'll  see  how  seriously  we're  taking  the  need  for  readers 

entirely  outside  the  Mossekreis. 

Please  nlso  take  note  of  the  deadline  for  personal  prospectives,  and  recall  ^ 
my  information  about  French  Historical  Studies. 


Best  wishes. 


Se3rmour  Drescher,  Professor 
Department  of  History 


SD/gk 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.  15260  (412)  624-5515 


UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
TORONTO,  CANADA  MSS  lAl 


August  4,  197Ö 


Sy  and  David, 


My  apologies  for  delaying  so  long  in  "^-rriting,  but  I  have  been  on  the 
road  much  of  the  summer  and  I  have  been  puzzling  about  how  to  proceed • 
The  problem  with  the  Festschrift  ^^MBmft  is,  of  course, the  theme,  which  is 
extremely  difficult  to  apply  to  the  sixteenth-century*    It  is  part  of  the 
mindset  of  the  20th  century,  and  to  try  and  force  the  culture,  religion,  etc*, 
of  the  sixteenth-century  into  it  just  doesn't  make  sense*    However,  I 
appreciate  your  dilemma  about  one  sixceenth-century  essay  in  the  midst  of 
the  others  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries • 

So  I  think  that  there  are  two  possibilities*     (l)    I  can  write  an  article 
entitled  "Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Renaissance  .Venice-  150O--165O*" 
This  is  the  tentative  title  of  my  next  monograph,  on  which  I  will  be  working 
this  year  in  Italy*     I  could  emphasize  the  social  history  aspects  of  the  study 

a  la  Natalie  Davis.     It  wouldn't  be  political  symbolism,  "but  I  think  that 
it  would  be  interesting*    And  it  might  complement  Donald  VJeinstein's  v;ork  on 
saints,  which  is  what  I  assume  that  he  \n.ll  do  for  the  festschrift  if  he  is 
part  of  it*    I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  the  essay  done  by  December  1,  1978, 
because  I  have  work  to  do  in  Italy*    But  I  could  by,  say  May  1979»    ^  enclose 
the  description  of  project  that  I  filed  with  my  Guggenheim  application  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  it* 

(2)     I  could  ^v-ithd^-^-^-r  from  the  Fent^-rb^ift  and  simplv  dedicate  my  next  book 
to  George*  J^^0^tsm^ 

That  would  make  your  job  easier* 


Prom  August  22nd  until  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1979^  please  write  to 

me  at  the  following  address»  _ 

a  San  Martino  a  Mensola 
50135  FIEENZE,  Italy. 

Yours  sincerely, 


MAX-PLANCK-INSTITUT  FDR  GESCHICHTE        D.  3400  GÖTTINGEN 


Herrn 
Professor 
Th.  Nipperdey 

Institut  für  Neuere  GeschichLte 
der  Universität  München 

8000  lynchen  40 
Ainmillerstr.  8/1 


Dear  Professor  Nipperdey, 

Please  forgive  me  for  being  so  long  in  answering 

you  about  the  Eosse  Festschrift.     I  finally  did  get  to 
the  the  US  and  talked  with  my  two  collahoators  "but 
only  a^st  returned  after  a  miserable  experience  selliiig 
my  house.     We  are  ve^-y  plesped  that  you  wish  to  contribute 
and  are  looking  forward  to  reading  your  contribution. 

Sharlin,  Drescher  and  I  ell  agree  that  yo\ir 
originei  suggestion  on  German  national  monuments 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  us.     It  fits  the  theme 
es  we  outlined  it  quite  centrally,  ond  of  course  picks  • 
up  on  themes  thst  always  Intprested  George.     I  understand 
if  the  pressures  of  time  preclude  your  finishing  the 
essay,  but  if  the  problem  is  one  of  translation,  we 
will  take  over  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  translation 
ourselves.    If  the  national  monuments  essay  is  impossible 
to  complete,  then  please  send  along  the  ohe  on  Utopias. 


T-ooking  forward  to  hearing  from  you.     I  hope  that 
you  have  a  good  visit  to  America. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  George  Mosse  was  to  be 
in  l^unich  sometime  duting  August.     If  you  see  him,  could 
you  ask  him  to  send  me  his  address  so  that  I  can  arrange 
for  a  visit. 


HBBMANN>FOGB.VKG  It 
rOBTrACH  «1» 
TBLBrON  I40S1 


14  August  1978 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


August  16,  1978 


Professor  Allan  Sharlin 
Office  of  Population  Research 
21  Prospect  Avenue 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Dear  Allan: 

Your  letter  asking  about  David's  whereabouts  reached  me 
long  after  he  ought  to  have  been  in  direct  touch  with  you;  and 
1  assume  that  you  are  completely  au  courant  about  everything  but 
the  enclosed  letter  and  outline  by  Paul  Grendler.    Could  you  send 
your  response  to  both  of  us  as  quickly  as  possible?    I've  sent 
Paul  a  quick  response  to  Toronto,  congratulating  him  on  the 
Guggenheim,  just  to  keep  him  aware  that  the  wheels  are  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  all  is  working  out  well  for  you  and  the  Prop- 
osition 13  ebbed  well  short  of  your  own  Job. 

Best, 


Seymour 


SD:f8 


PITTSBURGH.  PA.  15260  (412)  624-5515 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


August  16,  1978 


Professor  David  Sabean 
Max-Planck  Inst,  fur  Geschichte 
Hermann-Foge-Weg  II 
D-3400  Goetingen 
Postfach  619 
West  Germany 

Dear  David: 

I've  just  walked  back  into  my  office  and  found  Paul's  letter 
of  August  4:.  awaiting  me.     I'm  sending  off  a  copy  to  Allan  for  his 
response,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  back  to  Paul  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  allow  him  to  contribute, 
although  the  time-projection  makes  me  hesitate  more  than  anything 
else,    A  promise  for  "say.  May  1979,"  could  easily,  almost  necessarily, 
given  the  urge  to  focus  on  research  while  in  Italy,  wash  over  into 
September.     On  the  other  hand,  it  could  very  well  be  that  our  last  leggers 
will  be  dragging  in  their  manuscripts  in  late  February  or  early  March, 
and  a  punctual  Paul  might  not  be  so  far  behind  the  rear  guard.    Let  me 
have  your  response  immediately  because  his  obvious  Intention  to  come 
back  for  a  second  try  indicates  a  degree  of  seriousness. 

Best, 


Seymour 


SD:fs 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  of  History 


December  22,  1978 


Ms.  Helll  G.  Koenlgsberger 
Department  of  History 
University  of  London  Klng^s  College 
Strand  London    WC2R  2LS 

Dear  Helll, 

This  Is  just  to  let  you  know  that  your  essay  arrived  safe 
and  sound.    Unfortunately,  some  of  the  rest  have  been  trickling 
In  and  we^re  still  about  a  third  shy  of  our  roster.    But,  at 
last  word,  George  was  still  In  full  bloom.     I  don't  expect  that 
a  delay  of  one  month,  while  we  await  the  dawdlers,  will  do  much 
harm. 

Thanks  for  being  so  prompt  with  your  share. 


As  always. 


SD/rbr 


PITTSBURGH.  PA.  15260  (412)624-5515 
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January  23,  1979 


Professor  David  Sabean 
Max-Planck-Tnstitut  Fur  Geschichte 
D-3400  Güttingen 
Hermann-Fuge-Weg  II 
Postfach  619 
Germany 

Dear  David     (and  update  to  Allan) : 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  on  Thursday,  but  waited 
until  I  had  a  chance  to  speak  with  Allan  and  do  my  chores  before  re- 
plying. 

After  dividing  up  the  delinquency  list  with  Allan»  I  can  re- 
port on  the  following:    Beth  Lewis  called  before  Christmas  asking  for 
a  delay  of  deadline  until  January  30,  which  I  graciously  granted. 
I'll  dun  next  week  if  she  hasn't  yet  coughed  it  up.     I    spoke  with 
Dick  Soloway,  who  has  just  had  another  operation  on  his  kidneys.  The 
essay  should  be  in  by  the  end  of  the  month.     I've  promised  to  renew 
his  kidney  problem  otherwise.     Sterling  has  just  undergone  open-heart 
surgery  in  Madison  and  couldn't  be  reached.    But,  since  his  secretary 
said  he  is  planning  to  be  in  Germany  by  March  1,  I  left  a  message  giv- 
ing him  until  that  date  to  finish.     (Why  don't  you  write  to  him  di- 
rectly, and  set  up  a  meeting?)     I  also  left  best  wishes  for  his  re- 
covery-    He  took  care  of  me  in  the  same  hospital.     Joan  Scott,  cornered 
in  Princeton,  is  having  her  draft  typed  up  and  promised  a  copy  by  the 
end  of  next  week.     Koenigsberger ' s  essay  is  already  in  hand  and  a  copy 
is  being  sent  to  you.     I  haven't  yet  been  able  to  get  the  last  two  on 
my  hit  list  (Fisher  and  Breines)  but,  not  counting  Fishman  we  should 
have  3  plus  the  Koenig  by  the  first  week  in  February.     If  Allan  has 
even  a  50%  success  ratio  we'll  be^up  to  double  your  January  9  figure 
in  all  departments,  and  probablyjover  450  typescript  pages.    Our  pro- 
blems with  a  publisher  may  well  be  oversupply. 

Next  step  would  be  to  go  right  for  the  two  outside  readers 
while  reading  through  the  material  ourselves.     Since  you're  our  con- 
nection, wouldn't  it  be  best  for  you  to  write  to  them?    As  far  I  can 
tell,  one  might  be  all  that  we'd  need  by  way  of  an  inside-outslde  reader 
I  think  we  must  also  begin  serious  negotiations  with  a  publisher  imme- 
diately.    I'll  write  to  SAGE;    Allan  could  write  to  Fertig,  and  you. 
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Davld,  might  be  the  most    appropirate  person  to  write  to  Madison. 
I  certainly  can't  and  won't. 

The  only  reason  for  hesitating  at  all  would  be  to  get  out  the 
introduction  first.     But  if  so,  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  that  we  don't 
take  months  about  it.     I  would  even  suggest  that  we  each  write  a  draft 
before  aruging  on  a  common  outline;'*'     I  think  we  must  go  for  a  shorter 
rather  than  a  longer  introduction  in  the  light  of  the  probably  length 
of  the  /*;iS 

Now  is  the  time  to  fire  off  suggestions  at  all  horizons. 

I  will  probably  be  in  London  this  summer.      (Did  you  talk  to 
the  Cambridge  people  about  my  interests?    Mhy  Not?) 

As  always  9 
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cc:    Allan  Sharlin 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Department  oi  History 


Dear 

We're  sorry  to  be  so  tardy  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  essay  for  the  Festschrift.    The  latecomers  have  been  slowly 
filtering  in  and  we  wanted  to  write  a  collective  congratulatory 
letter  to  everyone,     I'm  afraid  there  will  have  to  be  dunning  as 
well  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  editors  will  be  dutifully  reading 
the  contributions  of  the  conscientious  majority.     Please  bear 
with  us. 

Sincerely, 


Seymour  Drescher 

SD/rbr 


PITTSBURGH.  PA.  15260  (412)  624-5515 
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